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Tue week’s events at Panmunjon show 
that the hopes raised by Chou En-lai’s 
suggestions for a settlement of the Korean 
War are still far from fulfilment. It was 
as a result of the Chinese Premier’s state- 


- ment of March 30 that the truce talks 
- have been reopened: Yet, when the North 


Korean’ delegate put forward at Panmunjon 
proposals exactly in line with Chou En-lai’s 
suggestions, they were dismissed by General 
Harrison as unreasonable and unconstruc- 
Then, in face of North Korean 
rejection of Swiss supervision—and the 
Swiss were no more likely to be acceptable 
to the Communists than the Poles to the 
Americans—General Harrison inquired what 
neutral Power would be acceptable to them ; 
and General Nam Il suggested a neutral 
Asian Power. _ If this is taken to mean India 
or Pakistan or Burma or Indonesia or a 
combination of all four, we can see no reason 
why it was not acceptable. General 
Harrison’s prompt rejection of all Asian 
countries, on the ground that they were 
too exposed to Communist China, amounts 
to sabotage of the negotiations. 

The remaining problem of substance 
concerns the duration and situation of the 
Limbo into which the prisoners who do not 
Lisist on immediate repatriation are to be 
sent. Here there is much more force in 
the American arguments. The logistical 


' problem of moving by. sea, as the North 


Koreans have suggested, tens of thousands 
of recalcitrant prisoners to a strange age 





is, to put it mildly, considerable. - More- 
over, the agreement of any of the acceptable 
neutrals to receive such a large contingent 
of awkward guests is highly problematic. 
Chou En-lai’s original proposal was “ to 
hand over the remaining prisoners to a 
neutral State.” These words leave ambigu- 
ous the question of a physical move. 
Surely the more sensible arrangement, and 
one which would meet the substance of 
Chou En-lai’s proposal would be to 
neutralise the camp zones by the with- 
drawal of U.S. and South Korean troops 
and to place the responsibility for the 
security and safety of the prisoners, in their 
present zones, on the neutral Power. 

The general temper and tempo of. the 
week’s negotiations, however, are already 
ominously reminiscent, of the long drawn 
out debates of last year ; they prompt very 
real doubts whether purely military nego- 
tiators’ are best fitted to bring them to a 
successful conclusion. In the past the 
strongest argument for allowing the soldiers 
to take full responsibility has always been that, 
in the isolation of the battlefield, they might 
succeed in coming to a local agreement 
with their professional colleagues on the 
other side, undisturbed by the political 
tensions which had reduced the U.N. to 
little more than a propaganda platform in 
the cold war. The actual conduct of 
negotiations never endowed this argument 
with a -great deal of conviction, but 


even so there was little reason to suppose 
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that the politicians would do much better. 

Today that situation is reversed. On 
both sides of the iron curtain the cold war 
seems to have lessened in severity. The 
warming words—or some of them—have 
been spoken, and the world, half paralysed 
with fear of atomic war, is waiting expect- 
antly for relief. Panmunjon has again be- 
come the critical spot. The truce talks, no 
longer the ray of hope in a dark world, are 
the cloud which mars the dawn. For 
no lasting accommodation can be even 
attempted between the two halves of the 
world until the fighting war is ended. 

Are the soldiers, either by instinct or 
training, capable of overcoming this crucial 
difficulty ? The responsibility of General 
Mark Clark and his Army Commander is, 
after all, primarily a military. one, which 
may not at all points be compatible with 
the political initiative for which the world 
is waiting. Moreover, the American Far 
East Command is still, to a greater extent 
than is generally realised, tinged with the 
colours of General MacArthur and Chiang 
Kai-shek: it has chosen this week to make 
a highly provocative offer to deserters 
arriving in S. Korea with M.I.G.s. Finally, 
General Clark must always be conscious 
that the biggest element in his fighting 
strength has for some time been the 
South Korean armiy. He, if any man, must 
be sensitive to the bellicose importunities of 
Syngman Rhee and his corps of officers. 

All these factors tell against the soldiers 
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—to say nothing of their past lack of success. 
The world cannot now. afford an unnecessary risk 
or an acquiescence in failure. It is high time 
for the politicians to take over the peace talks and 
giye public recognition to the fact that the ending 
of the cold war awaits a success at Panmunjon. 


Russian Reactions 


The general tenour of Pravda’s reply to Presi- 
dent. Eisenhower may be summarised thus: 
“No, we will not have pre-conditions laid down 
for us by America before discussion begins; 
the pre-conditions put forward by the President 
are the very things we have to bargain about. 
We are ready to begin discussions on equal 
terms. Are you?” 

As an exercise in psychological warfare, the 
article merits high marks: the debating points 
are effective enough. It emphasises the incon- 
sistency between President Eisenhower’s appeal 
for international peace and (a) the enormous 
Defence programme—particularly the threats of 
atomic war—to which the U.S. (its economy 
geared to arms production) is committed, and 
(b) the last bellicose speech of Mr. Dulles, archi- 
tect of a “liberation” policy which the President 
did not disavow. It is more profitable, however, 
to examine the article for detailed indications of 
the policy which the U.S.S.R. has in mind. 

First, inevitably, come the negative assertions. 
Thus, e.g., it would be wrong to suppose that the 
Soviet Government means to change a foreign 


policy which, Moscow argues, has been consist-’ 


ently pacific: the recent renewed “appeal for 
peaceful regulation of controversial questions” 
was not the result of the “ so-called firm policy” 
of the U.S.; threats by the U.S. will not achieve 
amy success against the U.S.S.R. Russia will 
not accept any solution to the German problem 
which neglects the national aspirations of the 


German people or the interests of Germany’s. 


neighbours, or which treats: West Germany as 
a weapon in a “dynamic foreign ‘poticy”— 
regardless of the existence of ‘the Potsdam 
Agreement. Equally, there can be no settlement 
in the Pacific which leaves out of account China’s 
rights in connection with the U.N. and the 
recovery of Formosa. The Soviet Union, in 
Asia, is no more ready to “impede the liberation 
movement of colonial and semi-colonial peoples,” 
than it is, in Central and Eastern Europe, to 
“interfere in order to restore reactionary 
regimes.” As for what may be termed global 
questions, the U.S.S.R. is not prepared to assent 
to the U.N. being turned into an agency for 
American policy, nor to co-operate in any 
“World Aid Fund” so long as the possibility 
of American political strings remains. 

None of this gives any warrant for wishful 
thinking that the Soviet Union is preparing to 
“beat a retreat,” or that bridging the gulf 
between American and Russian views will be 
easy. There are, however, two passages in the 
article which may be said to have constructive 
content. There is, first, the declaration of the 
readiness of the Soviet Union “to entertain 
serious and businesslike discussions.” Secondly, 
there is the statement that, if President Eisen- 
hower is sincere in desiring the peaceful co- 
existence of the “two worlds,” then “ proposals 
which de facto aim at peace can serve as the 
basis for important international relationships.” 


The: inference. would seem to be that while the 
‘U.S.S.R. does. not rate- — 
discussions ,aimed at a. grandiose, all 

settlement of differences, it is prepared realistic- 
ally to negotiate a practical solution at points of 
friction—beginning, say, with Korea and pro- 
ceeding, perhaps via Austria, to ee 


Western Defence — ; 


When the fourteen North Atlantic Treaty 
governments announced, at the conclusion of the 
Council’s meeting in Paris last week-end, that 


they had agreed on a programme for a “ notable” - 


(but unspecified) increase in Western defence 
forces this year, the ‘vagueness of the com- 
muniqué was probably due less to their desire to 
outwit Russian Intelligence than to uncertainty 
with regard to the prospects‘of a German contri- 
bution. The Council apparently attached chief 
importance to strengthening the effectiveness of 
the 25 standing and 25 reserve divisions 
nominally at General Ridgway’s disposal; and 
decisions seem to have been taken to go full 
steam ahead with the “infrastructure” pro- 
gramme—airfields, naval bases, port facilities and 
so forth. But though the communiqué duly 
re-emphasised the need to build up a European 
Defence Community in the light of “the con- 
tinuing threat” represented by “the huge and 
constantly strengthened military force” on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain, the Council must 
have been wondering with some concern how to 
interpret the latest moves at Bonn. 


—and Germany 


On Friday of last week, the Bundesrat dodged - 


a direct vote. for, or. against ratification of the. 
E.D.C.. Treaties by passing a motion that the 
Constitutional Court should first be asked for an 
advisory opinion whether the Treaties could be 
approved by a simple majotity in Parliament and 
whether’ an affirmatory vote of the Bundesrat 
were required for all, or only some, of their 
clauses, The Court, it was proposed, should be 
approached jointly by both Houses of Parliament 
and the Government. Faced with this fresh set- 
back, Dr. Adenauer appears to have toyed. with 
the idea of by-passing the Bundesrat and request- 
ing the President to sign the E.D:C. Bills on the 
strength of the Bundestag’s vote aloné—a course 
whose constitutional correctness would have been 
doubtful, and ‘which ‘the Social-Democrats 
strongly opposed. Eventually the Chancellor 
decided, first, to submit the Bundesrat’s motion 
to the Bundestag—which will doubtless turn it 
down—and then to remit the E.D.C. Bills once 
more to the Bundesrat. This time, the Upper 
House can hardly avoid a direct vote; and, unless, 
in the meantime, the Coalition Land Govern- 
ment in Baden-Wiirttemberg is replaced by one 
further to the Right, the issue remains in doubt. 


French Elections 


Commentators in the British press have tended 
to depict the results, so far, of the municipal elec- 
tions in France as portending the “ collapse ” of 
Gaullism. A truer picture, we believe, is that 
the voting was influenced profoundly by the 
success which Monsieur Pinay had had in 
demonstrating that, up fo a point, a Conserva- 
tive government, supported by the banks, the 
industrial bourgeoisie and the big farmers, could 
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“work.” .'With this. encouragement, the Right 
wing of the Gaullist movement—Vichyssois who 
had putged their past by conversion to the 
General’s patriotism—moved en masse into their 


natural camp, that of Pinay’s Independent Con- — 


servatives, who scored heavily in the voting. As 


for the Gaullist Left, it seems likely that, with 
- the Resistance a decreasingly dynamic ,-myth, 


some preferred this time to vote for the Socialists, 
and thus—no less than in their previous 
allegiance—against the rearmament of Western 
Germany. Hence the results (not yet complete) 
of the polling. Except in some rural areas the 
Communists have held their ground, perhaps 
gained a little. The Socialists, too, have improved 
their position, at the expense apparently not 
merely of the Gaullists but also of the M.R-P. 
(In a country: traditionally as anti-Vatican as 
France, post-war political Catholicism was never 
to prove as firmly entrenched as in Italy or Ger- 
many.) The Right and Right-Centre as a whole 
have not gained on balance. -The Gauillist 
R.P.F., rid now of most of those who supported: 
it for tactical reasons of expediency, is left as a 
party, modest in size but probably more solid’ 
in srriictnte, of pure Nationalists. 


Policy in. Kenya 


It was to be expected that Mr. E. A. Vasey, 
Member for Finance in the Kenya Government, 
should be advancing the case for a large loan to 
the Colony. With the effort to put down Mau 
Mau costing a quarter of a million pounds 4 


month and the Colony’s economy—ill-balanced . 


at the best of times—dislocated, such a demand 
was inevitable. It offers the British people an 
opportunity to insist on a constructive’ cy in 
Kenya and to encourage the more liberal element 
which, we have always insisted, does exist 
amongst the settlers. It is indeed difficult for 
Europeans to think constructively in the present 
terror, as a pseudonymous letter from a well- 
known European, published in our columns this 
week, makes clear. Mau Mau and European 
violence feed each other, © “The police have 
reported Mau Mau orders that all connected with 


the prosecution of Jomo Kenyatta should be. 


murdered. A European has been shot in 
Nairobi. On the other side, to quote the figure 


given by Mr. Lyttelton in the House, “during 


the last six months 430 Mau Mau terrorists have 
been shot while resisting orders or attempting to 
escape.” This is official euphemism to cover a 
campaign of often indiscriminate beating and 
shooting by the forces of law and order. Mr. 
Lyttelton is aware of the facts, reported by wit- 
nesses as authoritative as Canon Bewes, that 
Africans are, on occasion, beaten even to death 
under interrogation. He must have received, as 
London newspapers have done, the evidence of 
British missionaries as well as African affidavits, 
testifying to much blind and stupid, if explicable, 


violence. The truth is that Europeans believe. 


that 90 per cent. or more of the Kikuyu are now 
a part of Mau Mau, and therefore shooting a 


Kikuyu at sight is regarded in some quarters as ‘¢ 


a legitimate. European activity. In this atmo- 


sphere comparatively few Europeans—but they - 
exist—adhere to the policy of working out with - 


responsible Indians and Africans a constructive 
policy for future “ partership” in the Colony. 
Yet, as all responsible observers agree, such 
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a policy is an essential element in “ pacification.” 


If Africans (not only Kikuyu) believe that there 


_ is a better future for them in Kenya, they will 


tutn from Mau Mau. If they believe, as many 
of them do today, that they are to be denied 
human rights in the future, they will necessarily 
act on the instructions of a recently captured 
document saying that for Kikuyu “ it is better to 


} die than live as slaves, and this is the time.” 


Crisis in Nigeria ~ 
. After a flying visit to London to-see Mr. 


_ Lyttelton, Sir John Macpherson is now back in 


Lagos, where Mr. Hopkinson, the Minister of 
State, has joined him. They have still to solve 
the trickiest political crisis since the introduc- 
tion of the new Nigerian constitution—which 
Sir John, as Governor, played a big part in 
framing. -Four Ministers of the Action Group 
(the majority party in the Western Region) 
resigned a fortnight ago because they wanted 


. openly to. support a parliamentary resolution 


advocating Nigerian self-government by 1956. 
Sir John, as chairman of the Council of 
Ministers (which is very far from being a 


_ Cabinet in the British sense of the word) 
. thought that Ministers ought not to speak on 


this resolution. Now he has to find ways of 
smoothing over a crisis which is made especially 
acute by the temporary agreement of Nigeria’s 
two leading nationalists, Dr. Azikiwe and Mr. 
Awolowo—an agreement which now looks like 
hardening into an alliance. One consequence 
of this alliance is likely to be a strengthening 
of the young progressives in the North, who 
are led by Mallam Aminu Kanu. Sir John 
is nothing if not skilful, patient and long- 
suffering; but he is probably regretting 
those aspects of. his constitution which 
enabled the autocratic rulers in-the Northern 
Region to retain firm hold on their power. 
Had the electoral law worked more demo- 
cratically, there would today be in Parlia- 
ment at least a handful of Nigerian progressives 


. from the North; and these progressives would 


have helped to heal the dangerous breach be- 


. tween North and South which may now again 


threaten to bring Nigerian political advance to 

2 standstill. For the time being, Sir John has 
a quorum in his Council of Ministers and can 
carry on. But it is clear that further advance 
along the lines that he himself has laid down 
will depend on a firm and helpful British atti- 
tude towards the chances of political progress 
in the North. 


Colombo Pian Failure 


The flow of technical assistance carne the 
Colombo Plan “increased steadily” through- 
out last year, according to the Government 
White Paper just issued. This is about as re- 
assuring as saying : “The patient is as well as 
can be expected.” An increase in the number 
of experts from 45 in 1951 to 135 in 1952, and 
of trainees from 309 to 847 may be a “steady 
increase,” but these figures have to be com- 
pared with the fact that the number of experts 


asked for by the various countries was 276 and 


the number of requests for training, 1,484. 
This means that less than half the necessary 


a: experts were found—a serious reflection on the 


method of recruitment anda poor augury for 
the completion of the Plan by 1957. When the 





Colombo Plan countries met in Sydney in 1950, 
great stress was laid on the Technical Co-opera- 
tion Scheme, and properly so, because the pro- 
gramme of desperately needed projects, total- 
ling £1,868 millions, depends on the training of 
personnel in the countries to carry through the 
work. That was why £8 million was allocated 
for Technical Co-operation—sending experts 
into the countries and bringing students out. 
This amount (again properly so) was to be ex- 
pended before the end-of 1953. At the end of 
last year only a sixth had been committed, and 
the scheme was extended until the end of the 
Plan. The Bureau of Technical Co-operation 
in Colombo consists of Mr. Geoffrey Wilson 
(Director), Mr. S. A. Shareef (Deputy Director) 
and a secretary. It is true that the functions 
are those of a clearing-house for requests, the 
negotiations being conducted bilaterally by the 
Governments. concerned; but tthe sub-post- 
office status is ludicrous. The complaint of the 
report is that experts are not coming forward. 
The very obvious reason is that penny-foolish 
policies have prevented the needs and high- 
purpose of the Colombo Plan from being made 
known to those experts (and they are the type 
needed) who could be inspired and not merely 
hired. 


WASHINGTON 
Trade and Tariffs 


A Correspondent writes; It is odd to find the 
Chicago Tribune on the side of the angels, though 
its anger over the rejection of the English tender 
‘for the Chief Joseph dam springs rather froma 
desire to save the U.S. taxpayer’s money than 
from any enthusiasm for British exports. There 
are, however, important business interests, as well 
as State Department officials, which are dismayed 
by the bad impression that is being created by the 
Chief Joseph affair, the Comet contract and the 
clear intention of the Republicans in Congress to 
put further difficulties in the way of imports that 
may seriously compete with U.S. domestic 


products. There is one group of industrialists, of © 


which Mr. Henry Ford is a notable example, 
which feels capable of meeting any foreign com- 
petition, but also believes that foreign competitors 
should be given a fair chance. And there are 
importers and wholesalers who have an interest in 
low tariffs and simpler customs formalities. But 
the core of the Republican Party in Congress is 
traditionally protectionist, and even those Con- 
gressmen who are willing to pay lip-service to the 
principle of “trade, not aid,” are liable to seek 
protection for industries that maintain powerful 
lobbies on Capitol Hill or in their constituencies. 

The President, supported by the “ Marshall 
Plan” Republicans, is in favour of freer trade, for 
both economic and political reasons, but he* does 
not seem prepared to make any serious effort to 
promote it—at least until he has received the 
report on which Mr. Lew Douglas is now work- 
ing. The Administration, for instance, has not 
presented its own Bill for the extension of the 
Reciprocal Agreements Act, so that the present 
hearings .are taking. place on a measure put 
forward by Representative Simpson. Even if 
some of the more obnoxious clauses are. deleted 
from this in the course of its passage through 
Congress, its protectionist bias is bound to remain. 
Once again the split in the Republican Party, 
which has only been papered over since the breach 
at the Chicago Convention, is threatening to make 
nonsense of ‘the more liberal sentiments in the 
President’s programme. 





WESTMINSTER 
The Lords’ Amendments 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The 
Commons row over the Lords’ Amendments to 
the Transport Bill was in essence simple and 
quite important. When the Bill left the Commons 
at the beginning of the year, large parts of it had 
not been discussed at all, owing to the guillotine. 
Consequently, considerable defects, which would 
normally have come to light earlier, were dis- 
covered and had to be put right during the Bill’s 
passage through the Upper House. It returned 
to the Commons a month ago, not with the usual 
handful of minor revisions, but with over eighty 
amendments, some of which’ were of really sub- 
stantial importance. 

The Government at first asked the Commons 
to undertake the Herculean task of disposing of 
these Amendments in a single day before Easter. 
Incidentally, it is commonly believed that. the 
Labour Whips at that stage agreed to this. Later, 
however, the Opposition Front Bench (who, un- 
like the Whips, knew something of the Bill) suc- 
cessfully objected, and the consideration was 
deferred until last week, when the Government 
offered two days. This time was, in the Opposi- 
tion’s view, entirely inadequate, and Labour 
members began to draw attention to the absurdity 
of the position by taking things°at a very leisurely 
pace through Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week.. There. was a good deal of manceuvring 
behind the scenes, out of which both lots of 
Whips emerged with some discredit, some ex- 
plosive and rather un-knightly interventions from 
the Prime Minister, and, in the end, the Opposi- 
tion demanded one more day’s discussion than 
the Government were ‘prepared to give. 

At that stage Sir W. Churchill, who, to the 
obvious embarrassment of both the Minister of 
Transport and the Leader of the House, was com- 
manding the Government army in person, lost 
patience and decided on the unprecedented step 
of guillotining the Lords” Amendments. From 
then on, the Opposition really had something to 
bite on. For in addition to argument about 
whether the Opposition was filibustering or the 
Government being dictatorial, two constitutional 
points arose.. The lesser one is that, by forcing 
a large number of Lord’s amendments to be voted 
on en bloc, the Government may be robbing the 
Commons of the proper opportunity to assert its 
fundamental privilege over the Lords of reserving 
to itself the power of financial legislation. The 
second point is of wider importance. In effect, 
what has happened. in this case is that the Lords 
have initiated virtually new legislation, and it has 
been forced through the Commons under a guillo- 
tine, without discussion. In the Labour view, and 
here Mr. Bevan and Mr. Morrison are at one, this 
is establishing the precedent for allowing the 
Lords to legislate without effective reference to. 
the Commons. 

It seems unlikely that the Prime Minister 
realised the full implications of his action when 


_he decided, as most observers thought unneces- 


sarily, to cut short the discussion. He has saved 
no time, for the Opposition have already de- 
manded a day to deal with these constitutional 
matters on a vote of Censure; he has created a 
precedent which may be abused in the future 
and, in doing so has shocked, not for the first 
time, a good many of his own supporters, as well 
as the Opposition; finally, he has united the Right 
and the Left of the Labour Party on an issue 
where, until last week-end, they have been speci- 
fically divided. Nobody in the Labour Party now 
thinks it possible to enter discussions about the 
strengthening of a House of Lords which can 
legislate over the heads of the Commons. 


The Mountain and the Mouse 


Mg. Moran PHILLIPs’s statement on the pro- 
gress made. at the Charing Cross Hotel last 
week-end in formulating Labour’s new policy 
will come as a great relief to the Labour Move- 
ment. The predictions of a head-on clash 
between the trade union representatives and the 
Bevanites on the National Executive have not 
been fulfilled; on the contrary, the Committee 
was able to record a surprisingly large measure 
of agreement. It is seriously misleading, however, 
to talk, as the Daily Herald did last Monday, 
of virtual unanimity when two key issues are 
still unresolved. Apparently the Bevanites were 
defeated on their proposal for land nationalisa- 
tion, while a decision on the future of the chemi- 
cal industry, together with the whole problem of 
foreign policy and Defence, was shelved until 
further discussions with the T.U.C. have taken 
place. The real test is still to come at the end 
of May, when the final text of the policy docu- 
ment is submitted.to the Committee. 

What can be recorded is a real and immensely 


encouraging unanimity on the task which the . 


-next Labour Government will face. The trade 
union leaders, Mr. Gaitskell, Mr. Bevan—with 
Professor G. D. H: Cole underlining the moral 
—are‘all agreed on what this task will be. 
Labour must tell the country quite frankly, first, 
that we must make ourselves independent of 
foreign aid; secondly, that this cannot be done 
without huge increases in domestic food produc- 
tion and engineering exports; thirdly, that these 
increases are impossible ~ without large-scale 
capital investment in agriculture and new indus- 

"trial plant; and, fourthly, that while this invest- 

_ Ment is being carried out the consumer will have 
to forgo present pleasures for future benefits. 
This is the only honest basis on which national 
independence and security can be promised. 

So far—and it is a very long way—there is 
agreement in the Socialist ranks. Where differ- 
ences arise is on the methods to. be employed 

‘in reaching these economic targets. As his 


Marxism 


speech on the Budget showed, Mr. Bevan be- 
lieves that investment can only be channelled 
away from less essential industries into agricul- 
ture and engineering by a large-scale extension of 
public ownership and a much tighter control of 
investment than that exerted by the 1945 Labour 
Government. How, he asks his more timid col- 
leagues, can we raise food production to twice 
the 1939 level if we content ourselves with 
operating the 1947 Agricultural Act? How can 
the City be persuaded to provide the risk capital 
for increasing the plant of the engineering and 
aircraft industries far beyond the level which 
private enterprise regards as safe and reliable? 
If steel has to be re-nationalised in order to 
achieve the necessary expansion, why does this 
argument not apply to the steel-using industries 
even more strongly? And. lastly, how can a 
Labour Government, unable for obvious reasons 
to use direction of labour or impose a wages 
policy, plan an economy 80 per cent. of which 
is not susceptible to detailed control? 

Thus Mr. Bevan’s case for taking over I.C.I. 
and Fisons, Ltd., for nationalising rented land, 
for the extensive use of State enterprise in ex- 
panding the engineering industry and for the 
establishment of a Government investment cor- 
poration to provide capital for new processes 
and industries, is a practical answer to the chal- 
lenge we face. None.of his opponents can deny 
that it is far easier to regulate capital investment 
in publicly owned than in private industries. 
Indeed the planning of a programme of expan- 
sion of this size is quite impossible in a free 
economy. It is for those who accept the im- 
perative need for regulated capital investment, 
and yet oppose further advances of socialisation, 
to expound their alternative method of achieving 
the agreed targets of expansion. The danger at 
present is that, having faithfully portrayed the 
mountainous problems before us, the Labour 
»Executive will be persuaded by doctrinaire anti- 
nationalisers to father a mouse of a policy. 


Revisited 


I. Tue Great DiacraM. 


Mvarxism is a land. You are in it, or you live 

- without its frontiers; You look at it from the 
standpoint of the rest of the world, or you look 
at the world from its standpoint. You take it or 
you leave it. That is why Marxism has been so 
seldom criticised, and so feebly. It has been 

‘ ignored or adopted, anathematised or adored, re- 
jected or worshipped. Even now, after a hundred 
years, it has hardly been considered. Perhaps, 
however, it may be possible to revisit Marxism. 
Those who have lived within its rule of thought 
and breathed its mental climate can perhaps re- 
tread in imagination its paths, and strive to take 
account of whither, in the experience of a century, 
those paths have led. 

The field of Marxism is nothing less than 
human existence itself; nor, in principle, can its 
system be sub-divided in any way. Nevertheless, 
its expositors, including Marx himself, had per- 

. force to write about its main aspects, economics, 
history, politics, or philosophy, one at a time. In 
these notes it will not be possible to go beyond 
Marx’s economics, albeit his historical economics, 
_his in their concrete, historical, prac- 


tical, setting : for they were always that. 


Economics was the discipline to which Marx 
gave the flower of his genius. ‘“ Embarrassed” in 
youth by his inability to account for the property 
rights of some Rheinish landlords in a dispute 
about the gathering of firewood (Preface to the 
Critique of Political Economy), he devoted a life- 
work of heroic investigation to the attempt to dis- 
cover the way in which capitalism worked. (“The 
task to which I have sacrificed my health, my 
happiness in life and my family.”) Did he suc- 
ceed ? In Capital he in effect drew a mighty 
diagram of the contemporary economic system. 
Is this the veritable blue-print of the vast struc- 
ture of “the relations of production” of our 
epoch? After a century of experience we should 
know whether the great diagram is basically cor- 
. . Have things worked out like this or 
haven’t they? 

How, then, did Marx think that capitalism 
worked ? What essential message lies behind the 
dense. maquis of his Ricardian and Hegelian con- 
cepts? When we have mastered all those cate- 


gories which seem at first both illusive and un- 
wieldy; when we know what he meant by value 
and surplus value; the form of value and the sub- 
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stance of value; by constant capital and variable — 


by sicheeey scomaslindaig te the tee of cena 
value and the rate of profit; when'we have shud- | 
dered at the possibility of the confusion of labour }- 
with labour-power; when we have followed — 
“C-M-C” and “M-C-M”; when we have strug- J 
gled through those sections of Capital which Marx : § 
wrote while he was suffering from carbuncles on ~ 
his. behind, so that even the patient Engels said 
that they “bore rather strong marks of the car- a 
buncles”—and Marx retorts, unrepentant—“I ~ 
hope the bourgeoisie will remember my carbun- — 
cles all the rest.of their lives ”*—when all has been ~ 
absorbed and understood, what have we learnt? ~ 
We have learnt this, I think. We have learnt ~ 
that Marx believed that in all capitalist societies 
wages tend towards a subsistence level. And the © 
essential reason is that the level of wages is deter- 4} 
mined not by what the worker produces but by — 


what it takes to produce the worker. 
This is a conclusion thoroughly consistent with 


Marx’s theory of value which, like all the theories - — 


of value of his time, was one of the genus of 
supply, or cost of production, theories. Wages, he 
concludes, will fluctuate round the level which at 
any given time and place will evoke an adequate 
supply of wage-workers competent to do the work 


required. And, by and large, that will mean a — 


level of wages sufficient to keep those workers 


alive and fit for their work and to give them time | 
and strength to breed up children to succeed: 


them, and no more. 

For why should the employers pay more ? Why 
should. they pay more than enough to summon up 
successive generations of workers apt for their 
purposes ? Why should they pay higher wages 
than that, any more than they will pay an unneces- 
sarily high price—i.e., a price that will more than 


evoke the required supply—for their coal or their 


cotton, or the hire of their factory, .or for any 
of the other “factors of production”? More- 
over, this particular factor, the supply of labour- 
power, will never run short and so have its supply 
price bid up. Not only will the workers breed 
ever new generations to replace themselves, but 
also, and above all, the very development of capi- 
talism, the very rise in the productivity of labour, 
the accumulation and centralisation of capital— 
mechanisation—will be for ever dispensing with 
labour-power. It will be for ever reducing the 
demand for labour-power per unit of capital used, 
so that, grow the capitalist system never so fast, 
there will always be “a reserve army” of workers 
—in a word, unemployment—to keep the level of 
wages down to the minimum practicable level. 

Everything else in Marx’s economics follows 
from this. ‘This is the central keep of the for- 
tress, and Marx felt that it was so strong that he 
had no hesitation in admitting all sorts of quali- 
fications. Of course the’ “subsistence level” 
varied from time to time and place to place; you 
could not in practice buy a supply of the labour- 
power of brawny English miners for the bow! of 
rice which might be all you needed to pay for a 
supply of coolie-power in Shanghai. The recog- 
nition of all this did nothing even to qualify his 
principle that the level of wages was wholly inde- 
pendent of how much the workers produced—that 
there was no inherent tendency for wages to rise 
with the rise in productivity. 

But there is another kind of qualification with 
which Marx had to deal more at length. Even 
if we admit that in a “pure,” 


will never rise above what is the “subsistence 


level” for that time and place, yet could they not — 


abstract kind of | 
capitalism—in capitalism left to itself, with no — 
“outside interference” with its own laws—wages 
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be forced up above that level by sufficient pres- 
sure—by trade union‘attion and minimum wage 
and maximum hours laws—in general, by the 
On a 
simple reading of Marx’s basic theory they could 
not be. And that was, in fact, the conclusion 
that many of his early readers drew. Lassalle, 


a _ for example, announced his iron law of wages, 


which laid it down that, whatever you did, you 
could never push wages up. But, if that were so, 
what was the good of trade unions, of workers’ 
political parties, of the Labour movement gener- 


. ally? No use at all, said Lassalle, till you had 


overthrown capitalism. 

This was in fact the logical conclusion to draw 
from Marx’s economic diagram. But Marx him- 
self tried to reject it. For to have accepted it 
would have been to deny the importance of trade 


' unionism and the Labour movement generally. So 


Marx denounced Lassalle and his iron law. He 
got round the logical difficulty by asserting that 


|. it was possible, here and there, and for a time, 


to force the capitalist to pay more than he other- 
He 
bade the trade unionists to fight on, for they 
might temporarily gain something now—and in 
the end they would gain the whole world. 

It is extremely important to understand what 
Marx’s position was in this respect, for it is still 
precisely the position of contemporary Com- 
munists, and it thus has a profound practical 
Marx did not, and 
they do not, support trade union and reformist 


- political action because they believe that it can 


really gain anything substantial for the workers. 


.. On the contrary, Marx in all the great key pas- 


sages in his works enunciated the famous doc- 
trine of “ever-increasing misery.” There.is no 
doubt.that Marx predicted that the vast majority 
of. the. populations of: capitalist communities 
would grow poorer and poorer. Take, for 
example, the Communist Manifesto: . “The 
modern‘ labourer . . . instead of rising with the 
progress of industry, sinks deeper and deeper 
below the conditions of existence of his own class. 
He becomes a pauper. ...” Or take the mighty 
peroration of Capital itself : ; ; 


While there is thus a progressive diminution in 
the number of the Capitalist magnates who usurp 
and monopolise all the advantages of the trans- 
formation process; there occurs a corresponding 
increase in the mass of poverty, oppression, enslave- 
ment, degradation exploitation... . 
Clearly, trade-union action and working-class 

pressure which does not prevent a perpetual in- 
crease in the “mass of poverty, oppression, en- 
slavement, degradation and exploitation” cannot 
be regarded as being very successful! Moreover, 
the end of this same sentence reveals what Marx 
considered to be the true use of trade union 
action and working-class political activity: 
“. . but at the same time there is a steady 
intensification of the wrath of the working class 
—a class .which grows ever more numerous, and 
is disciplined, unified and organised .. . ” 

The real purpose of trade union and Labour 
pressure was not to gain any material advantage 
now (at bottom Marx agreed with Lassalle that 
this was impossible), but to create, to drill, to 
mobilise the army. of Labour which should over- 
throw capitalism. . Labour could not really gain 
anything without gaining everything. Every 
strike, every. mass demonstration, every hunger 
march, every election even, was in fact no more 
and no less than a rehearsal for. revolution. Its 
outcome mattered less than its educative effect. 

The workers themselves.naturally take the 
opposite view. They are desperately interested in 


the actual, concrete, here and now success or 
- failure of their strike, election, demonstration, or 


other action: and they have learnt by experience 


that if, but only if, they are led by people who 
also genuinely care about it, they can in fact, as 
I shall show, win important material adyantages. 
If they are being led by people who at heart 
think that this is all really only a rehearsal for 
“the day,” they are bound to go down. For 
such leaders must always tend to strike, even 
when the chances of success are remote, if not 
indeed for striking’s sake, then for the sake of the 
educative, revolutionary effect. Yet the actual 
consequences of such lost battles, thoughtlessly 
engaged upon, have in fact proved to be acutely 
demoralising and disintegrating. In my experi- 
ence, this fact alone has prevented the Commu- 
nists, with all their incomparable energy and devo- 


‘tion, from capturing the trade union movement. 


Here, then, is the essential shape of Marx’s 
diagram or chart of capitalism. He did not put 
anything in .the nature of an actual diagram into 
the first volume of Capital although at one time 
he intended to do so. (See his letter of July 6, 
1863, to Engels.) If he had, it would, from the 
evidence of the letter, have been a far more 
complicated affair than what is described below. 
Marx’s proposed diagram was designed to show 
how saving and investment took place: how, that 
is to say, the surplus was devoted to accumulation. 
He had in mind Quesnay’s Tableau Economique, 
which he greatly admired. 

A diagrammatic presentation of the basic con- 
cept of Capital would look something like this. 
The level of wages—or, more broadly, the 
workers’ share of the national product—is repre- 
sented by a straight line across the paper—or, 
rather, a line which actually tends downwards 
into “increasing misery.” The size of the national 
product is represented by an ever-rising curve, 
which “trumpets. out,” as the statisticians say, 
towards the top right-hand corner of the paper, as 
the productivity of the community grows greater 
and greater. And so, of course, there is an ever- 
broadening gap: between the two divergent curves. 
The width of that gap measures the ever-growing 
and finally immense, surplus, or 
between the diminishing, or at best constant, 
zmount going to the workers and the total 
national product, which is for ever augmenting 
itself with the speed of the rise in the productivity 
of labour (recently about 3 per cent. per annum, 
cumulative). The whole of this ever-growing 
surplus must go to the ever-diminishing class of 
owners of the means of production, since by 
hypothesis none of it goes to the workers. In 
Marx’s terminology it must be “usurped” and 
“monopolised ” by the ever diminishing number 
of “Capitalist magnates.” 

Almost everything in Marxist economics 
follows with inescapable logic from this diagram. 
On this basis Marx has, of course, no difficulty in 
accounting for periodic gluts, slumps and crises, 
and for the final catastrophe of the system. How 
could a system which piles ever greater 
inequality upon inequality, which produces an 
ever more monstrously inequitable distribution 
of the national income, end in anything else? 
Lenin had no difficulty in extrapolating. the diver- 
gent curves of the chart—the upper curve into 
the. export of capital, monopoly capitalism, 
imperialism and periodic world wars; the lower 
curve into working-class mass action, colonial 
revolt and world revolution. Moreover, it is 
important to realise that Stalin, to the day of his 
death, founded his whole view of the inevitable 
tendencies of capitalism on this supposed 


| characteristic, namely that the real income of the 


mass of the population can certainly never rise 
and must indeed tend actually to fall. In what 
was evidently his political testament, (Economic 
Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R.) he writes 


differenc~, - 
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that the first feature of the “basic economic law 
of capitalism” is “the securing of the maximum 
capitalist profit through the exploitation, ruin and 
impoverishment of the majority of the population 
of the given country” (p. 43). This isthe 
doctrine of increasing misery at its most extreme. 

Has it all turned out to be true? Does the great 
diagram, which is in essence so simple, massive 
and impressive, give a true or a false picture of 
the way in which capitalism has in fact worked? 
Surely we should know by now? Has the thing 
worked out like this or hasn’t it? 

Upon examination of the facts we can only 
make the least satisfactory of answers: “It has, 
and it hasn’t.” On the one hand, there is not the 
slightest doubt that Marx’s basic proposition that 
the level of wages or, more broadly, the amount 
of real income per head going to the mass of the 
population, could not rise and indeed must fall, 
has turned out to be completely wrong. Accord- 
ing to the economists, it has probably more than 
doubled in Britain, for example, since he sat 
writing Capital. (This proposition is discussed in 
subsequent articles.) But—and what a “but” it 
is!—those gluts ‘and slumps or crises, which he 
accounted for and explained on his apparently 
false premise, have duly come upon us. More- 
over, we live amidst that bloody sequence of 
imperialism, world wars, colonial revolts and 
revolutions to which Lenin extrapolated the 
curves. What is the explanation? 

JoHN STRACHEY 


London Diary 


Sir Winston CHURCHILL’s answer to Emrys 
Hughes in the House of Commons on Monday 
finally dispels any notion that he might be “on 
the slippery slope to Another Place.” ‘The Prime 
Minister made it clear that, in the strictly Parlia- 
mentary sense of another place, he did not intend 
to make Lloyd George’s mistake in his old age. 
Why then did he saddle himself with this rather - 
ridiculous title for the rest of his life? One reason 
mooted was that it would give hima higher pre- 
cedence ‘in the Coronation ceremony. I learnt 
that there was no truth in this suggestion by 
applying (I felt very grand) to Bluemantile 
Pursuivant’s office, which replied that it would 
have to “consult Garter” (the Garter King of 
Arms). - Nor can anyone take more seriously the 
explanaticn that the Prime Minister wants a new 
uniform, since the new one will scarcely fit him 
as well as that of an Elder Brother of the Trinity, 
anc it must be assumed that he has long 
completed his famous collection of hats. I am 
driven to the conclusion that in this last climac- 
teric of his life he could not resist the temptation 
to become a member of the most exclusive club 
surviving from European feudalism, even at the 
expense of adding to his great name a rather 
ridiculous prefix. A pardonable vanity, no doubt, 
but still a pity. 
* *x + 

I suppose that the name of James Reston is only 
known in this country to those who read the air 
mail edition of the New York Times. But every- 
one who is familiar with his excellent political 
reporting will be delighted that he is to succeed 
Arthur Krock as head of the Times’s big Wash- 
ington bureau. He is probably the most reliable 
and. informed correspondent in the United States, 
and his promotion came just after he had turned 
down an offer to replace Herbert Elliston (an old 
friend of mine and a courageous editor), who’ has 
had to retire because of ill-health from the editor- 
ship of the Washington Post. From a fascinating 


analysis of the Eisenhower Administration’s con- 
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fused thinking about the Far East, which 
“Scotty” Reston wrote last Sunday, I take this 
quotation : 

. . . one high official at the Pentagon remarked 
the other day here that we must fight for fifty years 
if necessary in order to defeat a Communist China, 
even if it were a Titoist-type of Communist 
Government. For a Communist China, he insisted. 
would always have a strong pull, politicall and 
economically, on Japan, and the support of Japan, 
» concluded, was a vital interest of the United 

tates. 


Reston goes on to draw the depressing conclusion 


that the Administration is “too divided” and 
“the mood of the country too embittered . . . to 
encourage, Or permit, any major concession to the 
Soviet Union.” 

* * * 

The leader of the Resistance movement which 
is sweeping the French out of Laos is Prince 
Souphanouwong; he has had much experience, 
since it was he who set up an Independent Laos 
Committee to oppose French re-occupation as 
early as 1945. An-English friend of mine who 
visited him at his home on the Siamese frontier 
five years ago, found him business-like and im- 
pressive. The walls of his house were covered 
with maps, showing with red-headed pins where 
the guerillas were active; stocks of war material 
were in sheds outside, waiting to be taken away 
to their destinations in various disguises on sam- 
pans, bicycles and trucks. Souphanouwong said: 
“The French wanted me to be a cultured gentle- 
man; I knew [I could help my undeveloped 
country more by learning how to build a railway. 
So I became a railway engineer.” Two years 
later he became head of a Coalition Resistance 
Government which demanded “unity with Viet- 
Nam and Cambodia to fight the common enemy 
—French Colonialists and all Imperialist aggres- 
sors.” Having thrown the French out of more 
than a third of the country, Souphanouwong’s 
Government, now backed by a Laotian Assembly, 
has declared itself the only legal authority of 
‘Laos. It is well supplied with arms and muni- 
tions from the Chinese and it pays for these with 
hard cash or exchanges them for salt and rice. 
The French can have no reply to the cjaim that 
this revolutionary Government repregegts the 
people of Laos. The Pentagon’s advice is that 
they should throw in “anothef “two divisions.” 
I doubt if the French will indefinitely put up 
with this ghastly slaughter of young men in a 
totally immoral struggle against a people who 
learnt their ideas of freedom so largely from the 
West—from France especially. They fight and, if 
necessary, die as the French themselves once did, 
for national freedom. 

* * * 


Mr. Silvester Bolam, ex-editor and director of 
the Daily Mirror, did not live to enjoy the £20,000 
which he received on retirement from the Board. 
He will be most remembered, I suppose, as the 
editor who went to prison for committing a most 
spectacular contempt of Court. In fact I under- 
stand that he acted on legal advice and actually 
believed that his account of Haigh would pass 
because it did not deal with the particular murder 
which was then before the Courts. Very odd, 
but true, as an inside account of the whole affair 
will no doubt some day make clear. He was an 
unexpectedly serious man to meet; his non-con- 
formity had a curious kink that made sex and 
radicalism natural allies. Personally, I shall 


always remember him as the man who, as it were, 
skirted the nudes with Labour propaganda. 
* * * 
“The shortage of accommodation for homeless 
families is a serious handicap, and many parents 
who are deeply attached to their children are 


separated from them. ...” This is from a recent 
report by the Children’s Officer for Brighton. On 
the day when I read it, I. received a copy of a 
letter now being sent by the Hendon Housing 


ment that may make it 
Government is certainly pressing the Councils to 
get on with de-requisitioning.) “When de- 
requisitioning takes place, the owner is entitled 
to vacant possession and you may be faced with 
eviction.” The Council, says the letter truly 
enough, “cannot undertake to provide alternative 
accommodation.” So each tenant is blandly 
advised either to become the accepted tenant of 
his involuntary landlord and thus stay where he 
is on new terms, to put his name down for a place 
in a satellite town, to buy the house about to be 
de-requisitioned, to buy some other house, to 
build himself a house, or to “find fresh accom- 
modation yourself.” And “to avoid being in a 
very unpleasant situation” he is urged to do one 
.of these things immediately. 

Local Councils, I gather, can indeed de-requisi- 
tion and evict when they like. But‘if the London 
boroughs all did it within the next two years, 
each of them would acquire an army of home- 
less people. Obviously they will not do this, and 
most people know it; but the lonely old men and 
the elderly widows don’t know it, and the 
Hendon letter seems to me, with all due regard 
to the intractability of the problem and the 
undoubted .hardships. involved for owners in 
many instances, an empty and heartless threat. 
I cdl it will be withdrawn. 

* *x * ; 

Next Sunday in Northampton admirers of 
Charles Bradlaugh are meeting to celebrate his 
discharge from the 7th Dragoon Guards and the 
beginning of his long religious and political fight. 
Few great men are more neglected by historians. 
One of the reasons is that the best-known free- 
thinkers have tended to be Socialists, and Brad- 
laugh, who fought and eventually won*the right 
to take his place in the House of Commons with- 
out taking the Oath, was a pugnacious anti- 
Socialist. It was on this ground that he parted 
from Mrs. Besant, who had been with him 
throughout his second big fight on the issue of 
birth control. Bradlaugh was ari immensely 
powerful man, but he was physically worn out 
before he was 60 as the result-of his single-handed 
battle in Parliament and the Courts and his con- 
sequent money difficulties. Though Morley 
makes a good case for Gladstone, the Liberal 
Party as a whole came miserably out of the affair. 
Bradlaugh is a hero in the struggle for religious 
liberty, free thought and a free press. His enemies 
—they were fanatical—intended to ruin him finan- 
cially and physically. They succeeded—at least 
he was unconscious on his deathbed when, in 
1891, the penitent House of Commons decided to 
expunge from its journals the record of its 
repeated resolutions expelling him. 

: * * * 

Maude Gonne had long been an Irish legend 
when she died this week at the age of 88. Her 
extraordinary beauty is immortalised in verses 
by her friend W. B. Yeats. Irish patriotism 
was more than half her life. _ She was jailed for it 
in England; her husband was shot for it‘in the 


tain it and a intervals tl denounces Parton ia : 


Trafalgar — 
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Emrys Bachc’s funner-up amongst the 
favoured jesters of the House of Commons is 
Leslie Hale, who, in the course of a gruelling’ 
night’s debate on the Lords’ amendments to the 
Transport Bill, managed to make the House laugh 
uproariously at about 11 pm. He had already 
made half a dozen long speeches. Finally, he 
earnestly pleaded with the Government to use its 


last chance of changing its mind, because, when 
the Bill had léft the House of Commons, it would ~ 
received the gracious — 


become law once it had 
assent of Her Majesty the Queen and “ possibly 
Schine.” 

Critic 
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Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
5/- for each of the others printed, 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


In contrast to the lavish spread of champagne 
and caviare which they were compelled to eat while 


travelling through Russia, the ex-prisoners had a 
homely cup of tea and a slab of plain cake.—Daily 
Mail. (S. C. Cockett.) 


Jack and the council’s flag from the driver’s cab 
on Coronation Day. Dustmen and road sweepers 
will wear a Tudor rose with red, white and blue 
ribbons in their caps.—News Chronicle. (F. G 
Hearne.) 


A cup with lipstick on it was given-te Miss Pat 
Hornsby-Smith; Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Health Minister, while she was travelling by_rail., 
The waiter said, she told Lambeth Clean Food 
Association last night, “ That’s not dirty—it’s only 
lipstick."—-News Chronicle (F. M. Phillips). 


z e * 
The Smiler with 
& 
a Knife 
May one write, in the world which is left after 
saturation bombing (and especially in the columns 
of this journal), of the art, as Defoe called it, 
of war? Or, by Defoe’s own definition— 
“the highest perfection of human knowledge ”— 
would science be the better word? Or sport— 
the happy hunting ground of generations of 
English cavalry officers? That must be an ana- 
chronism after Stalingrad. Yet what else? An 
evil, to be sure; but the wealth of talent and virtue 
which has been expended in its cause has de- 
manded too much of the best in too many good 
men to be dismissed as the prerogative of merely 
the unholy tradesmen who have commanded the 
big battalions in. successive ages. The fact is, by 
half-way through this century of total war, we 


_have become understandably self-conscious about 


even discussing war as a legitimate field of human 
expression. To commend a general for his pro- 
fessional skill is to raise doubts about one’s own 
political morality; doubly so if he should be a 
German. 


es 
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Dustcarts in Westminster will all fly a Union Be 
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It is into this whispering gallery of mbibitions | 


that Rommel comes bouncing with his Papers, 
eupeptic, vain and extrovert. Some sort of a 
military genius and a political illiterate, he pleads 
guilty to nothing. War is fun. More than that, 
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it taxes the brain and tempers the nerves. It is 
intellectually ‘and. emotionally satisfying. To 
Rommel it is both a sport and an art. To reject 


~ . all that, as one must, and to brand Rommel as 


the insensitive, rather stupid vulgarian. which, 
outside his profession, he seems to have been, 
still leaves history with the task of assessing his 
importance as a soldier sand allotting him his 


* place in military lore. . 


To the critic of war Rommel is‘a godsend. For 
in him the profession of arms can be exaniined 
almost wholly separate from its background of 
politics, with all their tangled thickets of moral 
judgment. Rommel, indeed, had the sketchiest 
understanding of politics or, one guesses, of the 
highest level of staff duties. He was, of course, 
a Nazi and proclaimed his personal allegiance to 
Not being borr with a Field-Marshal’s 
baton in his mouth, he owed his chance of high 
command to Hitler’s favour, and he was Hitler’s 


~ man. He was loyal, though at the end with some 


misgivings, until Hitler claimed his life. 

And was that necessarily wrong? The argu- 
ment that a general should turn against his poli- 
tical superiors must be based (except in so far as 
it is merely a pious cynicism of political warfare) 
on one of two propositions. It means either that 


- the generals derive from their physical force 


responsibility for the last word in policy-making— 
a poor look-out for democracy—or that they are 


’ under an obligation to turn their weapons against 


a government which acts unconstitutionally, even 


» if it has massive popular support; and that is a 


proposition which might prove to be very poor 


cialism. This is not to say that the O.K.W. 


‘should not have been indicted for war crimes. 
On the contrary; but the proper charge is not that 
its members-were individually loyal to the govern- 
ment which employed them; but that it shared 
corporate responsibility at the highest planning 
level for the criminal policies of the Third Reich. 
Rommel did not. He was a field commander with 
neither the ambition, nor perhaps the imagination, 
to wait behind the Emperor’s throne. When, in- 
deed, in the. closing days of his life he began to 


. advocate a generals’ peace in defiance of Hitler, 
he based his case so completely on military argu- 


ments that even that act of insubordination may be 


said to have been. in the course of his duty to” 


Hitler: Paradoxically, he ‘was so far ‘without 
serious political th it, sO perfectly convention- 
ally.a Nazi, as to be politically see: He may 


; "be judged as a soldier per se: 


Was he then, in his profession of arms, a 


. -"genius or a mountebank? The rank-and-file of the 


British Army in the desert and most of his own 
subordinates saw him as the former, an inspiring 


‘leader of troops and a great master of mobile war- 


fare. Montgomery and most of Rommel’s own 


. superiors tended to write him down, as in self- 


defence perhaps they-had to. They saw conceit 
rather than inspiration, carelessness: rather than 
daring, good luck rather than good judgment: 
Rommel himself, as it turns out, is far the best wit- 
ness of the truth, and his objectivity is less suspect 
than that of his senior rivals in either army. Cap- 
tain Liddell Hart’s edition of The Rommel Papers 


_’ (Collins, 25s.) is the most. important and by~ far 
* the most exciting military book to arise from the 


Second World War. The. Papers consist (except 


o for an excessive number. of remarkably banal 
letters to Frau Rommel) of diaries, memoranda 


and sketch-maps set down by Rommel himself, or 
occasionally an intimate aide, at the time of the 
events they deal with; they were written to pro- 


4 . vide data for a textbook on armoured tactics 


which Rommel meant to produce after the war. 
They are, thus, urgent, factual and startlingly 
frank. Most of the Papers were written on the 
high tide of Rommel’s success, and almost all 


the very broadest canvas. 


before his fall from favour. He had, therefore, 
no reason to feel himself on the defensive, no 
motive to falsify and, by reason of his unexpected 
death, no time to revise. 

Rommnel i is in no position to shed anechs light on 
the high strategic decisions of the war. Even the 
account of his own campaigns is not drawn on 
What he does is to 
present through a. field commander’s eyes an 
accumulation of tactical detail which amounts, 
in the end, to an almost uniquely practical hand- 
book on how he won and lost his battles. 
Nothing; or practically nothing, is hidden from 


the reader’s eye, which tracks like the lens of a 


camera over, first, the unequalled brilliance of 
Rommel’s command of 7 Panzer Division in the 
battle of France; then the two years of triumph in 
Africa, where so great was the myth that ultimate 
defeat before the crushing weight of Mont- 
gomery’s Offensive left Rommel’s reputation, if 
anything, enhanced; finally, the hopeless assign- 
ment to Army Group B on the invasion coast, 
with its aftermath of inevitable defeat, of the fall 
from Hitler’s favour and of the squalid, lonely 
death by poison in a Gestapo motor car. 

All this is told by Rommel, with occasional 
interpolations from General Bayerlein and Man- 
fred Rommel, in a wealth of detail rare in 
the records of High Command. The fact is—and 
this was Rommel’s strength and weakness—he 
faced his Army and Army Group commands with 
the élan, the tactical flair and personal leadership 
of the divisional commander. That was the source 
of the glamour and the origin of the myth. No 
commander in modern history has seen more of 
the battle.from the heart of the battlefield; and 
if Rommel fell to be judged only on this power 
of physical leadership, he would stand unques- 
tioned among the very greatest military com- 
manders of all time. That indeed is where Liddell 
Hart, insufficiently critical though most erudite 
and companionable of editors, seems to place him. 
But this judgment overlooks two points. 
never boré the full. burden of the very highest 
command; nor was he ever called to prove that his 


understanding of top-level administration and- 


intelligence equalled his readiness to castigate his 
staffs. He was, it is true, supreme for mist 
of his time in Africa; but Africa, as so many 
Englishmen remember with gratitude, was an 
isolated theatre far from the strategic nerve-centre. 


On the invasion. coast he commanded an Army. 
‘Group, but he always-had Rundstedt or Kliige, to 


say nothing of Hitler and Keitel, breathing down 
his neck. 

There are a few passages in the Papers where 
the focus of Rommel’s observations widens suffi- 
ciently to enable some sort of judgment to be 
passed on his power'of strategic concept. And it 
must be admitted that these do not tell wholly 
against him. His criticism of Mr. Churchill’s ill- 
starred decision to fight in Greece has become a 
commonplace; but this is a uniquely authorita- 
tive expression of it. Less well known and far 
moré debatable is his parallel criticism of. Hitler 
for the same error—diverting to Greece the men 
and material which should have been used either 
directly, or (by an assault on Malta) indirectly, to 
speed Rommel’s drive*to the Nile. There.is some 
force in this contention, but it is difficult to acquit 
Rommel of parochialism and over-simplification 
in his advocacy. 

The weightiest responsibility which fell on 
Rommel was his Channel command in 1944. 
Here at last was a test which had to be decisive. 
Hitler’s only hope of avoiding total defeat was to 
destroy the Allied invasion army. Rommel’s plan 
—to stake everything on destroying the Allies on 
the beaches—was rejected by his superiors and has 
hitherto been commonly disapproved by military 


Rommel 
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critics. The full account of his appreciation in-the 
Papers may change this view. Rommel’s plan was 
risky to the edge of folly; but his superiors, by 
eliminating some of the immediate risks, also pre- 
cluded the outside hope of victory. In May, 1942, 
Rommel had written: “ Situations can arise where 
even a gamble may be justified—as, for instance, 
when in the normal course of events: defeat is 
merely a matter of time, when the gaining of time 
is therefore pointless and the only chance lies in 
an operation of great risk.” Had not that situation 
arisen in very truth by May, 1944? 

Trying both from the evidence of the Papers 
and from the memory of events to see Rommel’s 
achievement in the round, I should place him at 
the head of the second class. As a commander of 
troops and a winner of battles, he was unsur- 
passed, especially when one recalls how often the 
accepted pre-requisites of victory were denied 
him. Neither his own words, however, nor the 
panegyrics of Liddell Hart and Bayericin, can con- 
ceal-a narrowness of view and a carelessness of staff 
requirements, which may indeed have helped him 
to achieve the intense and lonely concentration of 
the battlefield, but which fitted him to be neither 
a councillor of State nor a winner of wars. 

Finally, for this reviewer at least, the Papers do 
one thing more. They end an illusion. To those 
who opposed him in the Desert, Rommel grew 
into a myth which was more: than a projection of 
the truth; it was a distortion. The chivalrous 
super-man, whose high repute added lustre to the 
profession of arms and its German exponents, did 
not exist. Montgomery was not big enough to 
destroy the legend: Rommel does. History will 
not cheat him of his triumphs; but, thanks to 
Rommel himself, it will not conceal his fallability 
of judgment, his arrogant conceit, his narrow out- 
look and, above all, his sheer orgiastic exultation 
in the brutality of war. It was from this impious 
joy in battle that sprang the romantic illusion 
which hypnotised so many of Rommel’s opponents. 
He was the smiler with a knife. 

JOHN FREEMAN 


Gales, Sheep and 
Badgers 


‘Acainst the background of the Forest, the 


crumbled buildings, mine-head and smelting- 
house, broken shards of “‘ Iron King ’’ Crawshay’s 


- industrial Troy, slept in the spring sunshine ; 


sheep hungrily cropped the close turf carpeting 
the derelict garden of what must have becn the 
manager’s cottage. In this green clearing among 
woodlands where Bessemer worked and hoped, 
time twisted backwards has erased, re-written . . . 
The Forest of Dean is today threatened with 
local cataclysm—not for the first time in its 
long history. Made up of 22,000 acres of Crown 
land (11,000 acres now enclosed by the Forestry 
Commission), where you can still sec the “‘scowles”” 
in which Romans dug for iron, and where Canute 
established a (still-existing) Court of Verderers 
to administer justice, this woodland area met 
with disaster at man’s hands 300 ycars ago. 
Normans, Plantagenets and Tudors had cared 
as much for game as for the iron which the . 
“Free Miners” enfranchised by Edward I won, 


-and Forest forges turned into bolts for cross- 


bows: though smelting and charcoaling made 
inroads into the woods, the “ denes”’ remained 
thickly forested until Charles I, hungry for 
revenue, leased the Forest in 1642 to Sir John 
Winter, that enterprising pioncer in the technique 
of coking coal. Ruthless cutting followed ; in 
six years the area was almost completely de- 
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forested and, after the Protector had expelled 
some 400 squatters from their cabins, the Forest 
remained a desolate waste until 1810, when 
enclosure and reafforestation began in earnest. 
A waste, that is, except for the mining of iron 
and, later, coal. The coal measures below the 
woodlands form a syncline, roughly the shape 
of an oval sauceboat eight miles long and four 
miles broad, the seams (narrow except for the 
Coleford High Delf) outcropping at the rim. 
Thanks to Edward I’s gratitude—or so it is 
said—for services rendered by Dean Foresters 
against the Scots, Free Miners (“men born 
within the Hundred of Saint Briavels, who ,are 
of the age of twenty-one years and have worked 
one year and one day in a mine within the 
Hundred ”’) had the right to obtain from the 
Crown the allotment of a “ Gale,” or plot of 
land, at a nominal rental, in return for which 
they enjoyed the mineral rights. (Tenure was 
in fee simple, and Gales could be bequeathed or 
sold.) The early workings for coal were naturally 
on the fringe of the syncline, where the seams out- 
cropped and could be exploited by drifts or levels 
operated with the most primitive mechanism. 


A hundred years ago total output amounted. 


to 300,000 tons annually. It was not, however, 
until this century that capitalism in the modern 
sense entered the Forest. Under the Act of 
1904 the Crown Gaveller was given power to 
amalgamate the deep Gales in the heart of the 
Forest, where little groups of Free Miners lacked 
the resources to sink the necessary shafts. The 
Galees of the Grouped Gales leased their rights 
to companies for deadrents merging into royalties. 
By 1920 there were fourteen substantial collieries, 
employing 7,000 miners and producing well over 

.a million tons of coal a year, as compared with 
about 100,000 tons then turned out annually 
by the “ crop ” Gales. 

The production peak—over 1,350,000 tons 
from the company collieries—was reached in 
1936, though by that time the number of sub- 
stantial mines had fallen to nine,.and the labour 
force to little more than 5,000. Since then, 
with the richer, more readily accessible seams 
progressively worked out, and output costs steadily 
rising, the story has been one of capitalism in 
decline. The National Coal. Board inherited a 
field whose continued exploitation was justifiable 
only because of the compelling need to augment 
the country’s coal supply with even marginal, 
high-cost, output. Today there are six collieries 
still working, with 3,200 miners on the pay-roll ; 
but, in the third quarter of 1952, the average 
cost of Forest of Dean coal exceeded 71s. a ton 
(as compared with 44s. 9d. in the East Midlands), 
and showed a loss of 15s. 6d. on every ton sold. 
The loss today is probably still heavier, and the 
average for the group must conceal fantastically 
uneconomic working in some pits and sectors 
of pits. Two of the six collieries are almost 
certain to close in the near future, rendering 
about 1,000 miners “redundant ”’; and, of the 
four remaining pits, only two have, in the most 
favourable circumstances, any prospect of long 
life. Theoretically there are about 60m. tons of 
coal reserves; but by no means all these are 
readily workable—still less, workable on an 
economic basis. The life of a portion of the 
field might be prolonged if it proved possible to 
exploit, by new methods, the Eastern monocline ; 
but this is problematic, and the N.C.B. estimates 
that, at best, the Forest’s output will have shrunk 
by 63 per cent. in seven or eight years’ time, 
displacing over 2,000 of the existing miners. 
If output from the expanding coalfields satisfies 
future demands more quickly than was estimated 
three years ago, when the N.C.B, framed its 


long-term Plan, the curtain will ring down even 
more rapidly and finally. 

In some ways this may be no cause for tears. 
Though the wetness of the measures deep in 
the syncline makes for absence, comparatively 
speaking, of dust, coal-mining in the Forest has 
a poor enough record in the toll of respiratory 
disease. Freedom from gas—these are all 
“‘ naked light” pits—tempted the colliery com- 
panies to stint ventilation, and these were never 


very healthy mines. But what is to Happen to- 


the two or three thousand displaced miners, of 
whom only 40 per cent. are under 41? Partly, 
perhaps, because of the isolation of the Forest— 
there were no buses plying until 1920—and partly, 
it may be, because of their occupation itself, 
these men have a queer streak of defeatism in 
their attitude when asked how they would approach 
the problem of a different job. Moreover, the 
chances of alternative local employment are not 
promising. So far as occupations which might 
be called indigenous to the Forest are concerned, 
there are a few quarries where stone is dressed ; 
a factory in which cord-wood is turned into 
charcoal, with methyl alcohol a useful by-product; 
and there is the Forestry Commission. But 
foresters and charcoalers total about 300, and can 
nevertotal substantially more. For therest, the local 
Development Association has tried to encourage 
the immigration of new light industry: there is 
a firm now making sound-track equipment in an 
ex-brewery at Mitcheldean, a fruit cannery at 
Coleford and a biscuit factory at Cinderford, 
with other oddments at Lydney and Newnham. 
But these newcomers want a high proportion of 
female labour ; and together they scarcely amount 
to anything like a Reconstruction Plan for the 
Forest. Rates are high; housing is short and 
sometimes squalid ; and, above all, the remoteness 
of the area makes for marketing difficulties— 
all obstacles to a manufacturing renaissance. 

There remains grazing. Hundreds of the 
existing miners. are “ badgers” in their spare 
time—that is, they utilise the “ commoners’ 


rights,” which have complicated and still com- — 


plicate planning in the Forest, to run sheep in 
the parts not enclosed by the Commission. But 
woodlands do not provide very good or ample 
keep ; and though the Commoners’ Association 
has been trying to improve the strain of the sheep 
population, there is no great future here for 
redundant miners. Recruitment for No. 7 Area 
(now lately demoted to the status of Group) is 
being deliberately cut down by the N.C.B.; 
and the narrow limits to the scope of future 
“ crop”’ working are reflected in the fact that 
in the Register of Free Miners kept, since 1839, 
by the Gaveller at Coleford, only three names— 
all belonging to men now over fifty—have been 
added in the past four years. Apart from the 
score of little workings now licensed by the N.C.B., 
which markets the coal, the days of Free Mining 
are done; the names of the old enterprises— 
True Blue, Gentlemen’s Colliery, Work or Hang, 
Catch Can, Venus and Jupiter, Small Profit and 
the like—survive only in the Crown Office rolls. 
Dead is dead, and gone is gone. 

It.is not enough to say that the Forest’s future 
must be that of a tourist playground surrounded 
by a few ugly villages inhabited by employed 
young women and out of work old men. For 
the miners in their twenties, the only wise counsel 
is doubtless ‘‘ Go North, young man.” But the 
middle-aged and elderly men, many of them 
tied by ownership of home and enjoyment of 
common rights, will not emigrate to work among 
“ foreigners” cither in the Midlands or the 


Welsh valleys. The plight with which they are 
now threatened is the heritage of a planless epoch 
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in which profit was sought where profit was quick. é- 


and the planned development of England’s 
industrial life on modern competitive lincs was 
subordinated too often to the export of capital 
to support an imperialism now in liquidation, 
We cannot just say to the Forest of Dean miners 
“ You’ve had it ”.. They went down the mines 
for the advantage of a capitalist society.. The 
Welfare State cannot divest itself of responsibility 
for their future. 

In April’s victorious brilliance—a wisp of 
smoke from one of the doomed collieries just 
visible over the tree-tops where two jays brawled 
vulgarly in the wide silence—the sheep munched 
placidly among the heaps of broken industrial 
masonry, between untended, decaying bushes 
of currant and gooseberry from which, every 
now and then, a little withered leaf fluttered 
carelessly down. Man’s acquisitive endeavour, 
man’s irresponsibility to man... 

AYLMER VALLANCE 


Free Press in India 


Tue Bombay Legislative Assembly has now 
aligned itself behind the Chief Minister, Shri 
Morarji Desai, in his attempt to tame the Daniel 
of the Indian press. In doing so, it has challenged 
the fundamental concept of the freedom of 
newspaper comment in a democratic State. 
When Frank Moraes, India’s outstanding journ- 
alist and Editor of the Times of India, was sum- 


moned to appear in front of the Assembly, _ 
the press of India was put on trial before a 


non-judicial tribunal composed of the com- 
plainants, from whose judgment there is no 
appeal except to public opinion. 

It all started over Prohibition, which the 
Government of Bombay tries to enforce despite 


the loss of revenue and the widespread defiance _ 


of the law. Under the editorship of Moraes the 
Times of India—Indian-owned, but published in 
English—has ceaselessly condemned Prohibition 
and what it has described as the puritanical 
policies of the Bombay Government. 
ments have been personal, pungent and provoca- 
tive, no doubt, although fiever aspiring to the 
wealth of adjectives that adorned the British 


Press in its more vigorous early days. But in . 


Bombay, tolerance has not grown with power ; 
on the contrary, there has developed a super- 
sensitive resentment of criticism. Morarji Desai, 
a man of unquestioned integrity, had endured 
bitter criticism with admirable fortitude over a 


long period, but suddenly his patience snapped. — 


He avoided the straightforward course of invoking 
the Press Laws under which the Administration 
in India has armed itself with ample powers, 
either because the criticism to which he objected 
was perfectly legal, or because legal processes in 
India are not as effective as they should be. 

Unwilling to challenge openly such a reputable 
newspaper as the Times of India, Morarji Desai 
issued a secret circular, giving in order of priority 
a preferential list of journals to be favoured with 
official advertisements. The Times of India and 
its associate papers were excluded, despite the 
fact that they command the largest circulations. 
Called upon to justify his action, the Chief 
Minister accused the Times of India of malice and 
vituperation, although making no complaint 
against comments in the associated papers which 
were also placed under the ban. He also declared 


that the Times of India had not maintained » ~ : 
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the Government had to take this into account. 

It might have been thought that the Bombay 
journals on the preferential list would at feast have 
_ maintained a seemly silence over poe episode. 


India is in the hands of Shri Seth Dalmia; and 
editors whom he had discarded in the past were 
given space in the rival journals to avow that 
editorial freedom was non-existent under his 
auspices and that his proclaimed objective was to 
destroy the Nehru Government. If that were the 
case, Moraes could not be identified with such a 
policy. So great is the respect for his ability 
and independence entertained in New Delhi 
that, although he is critical of the Central Govern- 
ment on occasions, he was selected by Pandit 
Nehru as one of the members of the Indian 
Cultural Mission which went to China under the 
leadership of his sister, Mrs. Pandit. 

Morarji Desai, however, was responsible for 
returning public attention to the main issue. In 
reply to questions in the House by a Congress 
member, it was disclosed that liquor permits had 
been granted to the Chief Justice of the Bombay 
High Court and to four other judges, “on 
grounds of health.” Although the Speaker asked 
the member whether he thought his request for 
disclosure of their names was in the public 
interest, the mames were announced. The 
questioner asked whether the Government was 
aware of the feeling in the public mind that 
granting of liquor permits to magistrates and 
judges was likely to influence judicial decision in 
Prohibition cases ; and, if so, whether the Govern- 
ment had considered the advisability of entrusting 
Prohibition cases only to those magistrates and 
judges who were not holders of liquor permits. 
When the Times of India, under the heading 
“ Contemptible,” published a leading article 
criticising these proceedings in its usual forthright 
manner, the matter was referred to a Committee 
of Privileges and, as a result of its finding that a 
gross breach of privilege had been committed, 
the Editor was, called before the Assembly to 
apologise or to show cause why Press facilities 
in the House should not be withdrawn from his 
paper. Instead of apologising, he boldly defended 
himself. He drew attention to Article 211 of the 
Constitution of India which lays down that “‘ No 
discussion shall take place in the Legislature of a 
State with respect to the conduct of any judge of 
the Supreme Court or of a High Court in the 
discharge of his duties.” He claimed that he had 
offered only fair criticism of a discussion which, 
apart from its unconstitutionality, tended to 
lower the prestige and dignity of the Assembly 
and of the Judiciary, to uphold which was the sole 
object of his editorial. As the questions went 
beyond the privileges of members, no issue of a 
breach of privilege could arise. 

Before the Committee of Privileges the 
Advocate-General had held that the questions, 
answers and supplementaries did not constitute 
a “discussion” and they contained nothing 
regarding the conduct of any judge in the dis- 
charge of his duties. Asserting that the editorial 
was an attempt to set the High Court against the 
Government, the Chief Minister maintained in 
the Assembly that just as no one had the right to 
say that the High Court had done wrong and to 
attribute motives to it, the same standard must be 

. applied to the Legislature. In the long debates 
in the Committee and the Assembly, those sup- 
porting the mewspaper’s attitude contended 
that it had defended the Judiciary, which had 
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‘of motives had been on the part of the questioner, 
‘who-had attributed judicial dishonesty to the 
judges and, by suggesting that those named were 
unfit to decide Prohibition cases, had tended 
to impair public confidence in the Judiciary. 
{The Speaker, it was pointed out, had expressed 
‘doubt whether eliciting the names of the judges 
‘was in the public interest, and the Chief Minister 
‘himself had tried to dissuade the member from 
putting the question, although Mr. Desai ex- 
plained that he had done so because he knew the 
use uncharitable critics would make of the most 
innocent things. Members asked how the Editor 
could be condemned for sharing the doubts 
expressed by the Speaker and the Chief Minister. 
Quotations from past scorching editorials in 
iThe Times, which is held in proper awe in India, 
were read, and attention was drawn to the practice 
of the House of Commons “ to restrain privilege 
under great limitations.’’ But the members of the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly were not impressed, 
‘and, by 149 votes to 2, most of the Opposition 
members abstaining, they decided that, until the 
Editor apologised before the bar of the Howse 
and published an apology approved by the 
Speaker, the paper’s Press facilities in the House 
should be withdrawn. The President of the All- 
India Editor’s Conference has protested strongly ; 
and the matter is not likely to be allowed to rest. 
Delhi. NORMAN CLIFF 


On Our Quay 


Tue man was drowned on Tuesday at three 
o'clock. The tide was im, and hid all the old bed- 
steads and junk that I, and my neighbours on the 
quayside, throw into the Liffey. - This wasn’t the 
first drowning I’d seen. No, I’d seen dozens in 
my time—horses, cats, sheep, men and women, 
and lovers, All were tragic: this might have 
been, except for one thing—it went on too long. 
On this Tuesday I was at home and. looking 
through the window. Crowds stood on the quay- 
side, pointing to the spot where thé%man had 
gone down. Traffic stopped, women out 
of tenement doorways and stared at iter. 
Some said the man was drunk, others that his best 
friend had pushed him in; but thétitie story was, 
he’d jumped i in after his new hat which the v wind 
had blown in. Anyway, no one could seé. either 
the man or his hat. Still they waited, talking of 
tragedy and saying, “God look down on him,” 
while they also looked down into the pacen water 
of the Liffey. 

It wasn’t long before the police boat came with 
ropes and a hook, and four young policemen row- 
ing it around the spo where the man had disap- 
peared. They dropped the hook into the water, 
then dragged. Anxiously the crowd watched and 
waited. Each time the hook returned to the sur- 
face empty. .And the crowd leaned closer over 
the quaywall, shouting out directions to the 
police, telling them they were trying the wrong 
place. 

Mr. Logan, the publican at.the corner of our 
quay, stood up on a chair, arid looked through the 
lounge window. He was a small man, but he 
made big money. His nose was pressed close 
against the pane of glass. What had happened? 
It wasn’t yet time to open, and-a policeman was 
standing at the quaywall. Mr. Logan waited 
until the exact time, then opened_the front door. 
Mrs. Bolger was the first person he met, “Glory 
be to God, what’s happened?” he asked. 

Mrs. Bolger was a woman with an ugly red 
rash on her. face that made her look as if she’d 
been boiled. She wore a black felt: hat, decorated - 

in such a> way that it gave the impression of 


having two black satanic horns sticking up from 
it. a iad Sk Lt eae 
greasy lapel. “A man drowned himself -a 
drunkard. .. . God protect +us all from drink.” 

Mr. Logan looked at her dirty shoes and stock- 
ings. as she crossed to the quaywall. He’d have 
loved to go over and mix with the crowd; but 
he thought to himself: “Someone has to 
work. ...” He turned back into his pub, and 
while he arranged the glasses on the shelf and 
waited for his first customers, he said to the Till, 
“God have mercy on the poor man.” 

At the quaywall, Mrs. Bolger had pushed her 
way between two women. “Please God they'll 
get him on the hook: this time,” she said. But 
the hook was empty. More people packed the 
-quayside. Passing buses slowed down while the 
driver looked towards thé river, and all the pas- 
sengers stood up from. their seats to try to find 
out what was attracting the crowd. And the day 


went on—the police dragging the river, and the - 


crowd still surging against the quaywall. 

_The evening papers came out, and all of us on 
our quay were shocked by the lies. They said 
that he’d got into the river at Wattling Street 
Bridge. And it wasn’t true. It was at Queen 
Street Bridge. Our Bridge. On our Quay. Mrs. 
Bolger said that someone ought to put a good 
letter in the paper about it. He was drowned on 
Our Quay. It always happened on Our Quay . . . 
them others getting the credit for it. Mr. Logan, 
the publican, suggested that I might do it. After 
all, I was a handy man with the pen. But as he 
was talking to me he saw two new customers 
coming in: “Now, gentlemen, what can I do for 
you? A shocking tragedy isn’t it?” And he 
made a rapid calculation of the takings so far— 
seven pounds up, and there was still two hours to 
go, and not a sign of the body. 

It was a fine summer evening, and the. hus- 
bands joined their wives at the quaywall. Cigar- 
ette butts fell lazily into the water. People talked 
drownings they had seen. Each man and woman 
became an authority. on tragedy, while children’s 
faces, tense with. fear, looked at the grown-ups, 
and listened to the wisdom, the warnings, the 
signs each of us would be given: before death. 
Each woman explained what was happening to 
her at the minute the man was drowned. Yet, all 
the time, the ugly hook was dragged through the 
black water. By eight o’clock the tide was com- 
pletely out. Surely now he’d turn. up. He 
couldn’t be hidden down. there: “fauch longer 
amongst those bedsteads and broketi bikes. 

On a doorstep ‘across the road fromi the quay 
sat a woman in a fur coat. Two women in black 
shawls sat on each: side of her. All three were 
silent. But the gossip began that she was the 
man’s wife, and she had borrowed the furcoat 
for the taking out of the corpse. Gradually. the 
interest of the people on the quaywall turned to 
other things. Young men leaned close to young 
women, bodies sensed each other, eyes stared at 
the water and dreamed of love. The children 
played games, and the husbands left their wives, 
saying, “If anything good happens, I'll be in 
Logan’s. I must have a drink.” And the wives 
took to talkirig about their neighbours, and their 
faults, while their eyes kept a steady watch on 
the river. 

By ten o'clock, the dragging was abandoned. 
Everyone was back to the details of their own 
lives—the women to the unwashed cups, and the 
food for breakfast that had been forgotten; the old 
men to their loneliness; the lovers to separation, 
the children to bed, and. the husbands to Logan’s, 
wa demands for more credit. And so, all of 

‘them ‘agreed-that it was a disgrace for the police 
to give up and leave the man in the river all night. 


~. the bogs,” 
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A-small woman in a dark blue coat shouted 
after the disappearing police boat: “ If the British 
was still here, they’d have searchlights on the 
river. All the entire British. Army would be cut 
searching for poor Mr. Healy.” (It was days later 


before we learned that the drowned man was not 


called Mr. Healy.) “A dacent respectable man, a 


God-fearing man bringing up a good Catholic 
family . left in the river for the night. 


itn a bed dip foe.-terpse belt comic eke | 
. Back to the bogs, back io 


British have left. . 
she yelled after the small boat that 
was a long way now up the river. 


Mr. Mangle, the gambler who lives on the _ 


quay, came then. He gambles so much that for 
days he hasn’t a bite to eat.. During those times, 


he lessens his hunger by reading old history books : 4 


or by learning long poems. “If the Romans were 


here, Nero would make you all applaud his sing- — 


ing.” ‘Then, sure that the crowd was listening to 
him, he began: 


..” He went on reciting verse after verse, and 


the crowd talked to each other, bored with him, . 


until he roared out: “Except one as stout as 


Julius Caesar.” And someone in the crowd said, © 


“Oh for Jazus’ sake . . .”. At midnight, the 


“Hamelin town’s in Brunswick — 


Distal cae 


quayside was almost deserted, except for a few 


people who stood on the bridge. The lamplight 
shone on their shabby clothes, making them a soft 


golden colour, and the dark river was dotted with eT 


white swans. 
From six o'clock the next morning, the 


_ watchers took up their places. Some stood on _— 


left. of the bridge, and some on the right. 
was. convinced that their choice would tet a 
winner. And at nine o'clock, the boat came again. 


Volunteers were rowing it, and a rumour had 


spread around the quayside that £10 would be 


paid to the ones who got the body. The hook was _ 


dragged up and down and across the river. 

and often, everyone felt that the body would be 

at the end of it; but no—nothing except an old 

dustbin lid, a pram wheel, or a broken pot: 
Then, in the afternoon, the continual dragging 

Was getting on everyone’s nerves. It was at this 


point that the Muldoon kids got a big piece of _ 


wire and attached it to a long rope. For hours 
they flung it over the quaywall and into the river. 


They dragged it back, again and again. Mées- | 


senger boys got off their bikes, and let the kids 
have a ride in exchange for a go. When a woman 
said it was a disgrace that kids should do such a 


‘thing, she was answered, “Ten quid’s not such a 


bad thing, mam”; and Mrs. Muldoon said, 


“Haven’t the children got the right to play - 


nowadays?” But they didn’t get the man, either. 
The boat moved off down the river; there was an 


uneasy feeling that the body might be hooked: 


out at Fr. Mathew Bridge. It would be unfair. 
Anyway, it couldn’t happen. We all knew. 


Logan’s pub was full again that evening. And 
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Logan, after saying, “What is it gentlemen? ” to : 


the new customers, would go on: “It’s shocking 
. . . a@ terrible thing God bless us.” Then hope- 
fully he’d ask: 
tonight?” Logan was lucky. Another evening 
had gone, and the dragging was again abandoned. 
Crowds surged around the woman in the fur coat 
and her two black-shawled mourners. She ran 
down the quayside, tears streaming down her 


face, while boys on bikes and little girls with toy 


prams chased after her, to catch a glimpse of a 
woman in tears. 


By the third day, everyone said it was a dis- 9 
grace. What they meant was that. this drowned 9 
man was a nuisance, taking up too much of their 9 
time. It was impossible to do any work: washing, § 
cleaning, mending couldn’t be done, for one might . 9 
miss the big moment. There was only one 7 


“Do you think they'll get him 
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advantage—the kids didn’t want money for the 
pictures. Yet, when the boat came dragging .on 
the third day, the crowd was just as big. Mrs. 
Bolger was at her post, Logan opened his bar and 
waited for new customers, and Mr. Mangle 
missed a dead cert in the three o’clock, by shout- 
ing out directions to the boatmen. Under the 
middie arch of the bridge was his bet, and he 
couldn’t understand the stupidity of anyone 
thinking differently from himself. 

Then—it happened! And it happened on our 
quay. Oh, the relief! At 4.30! The body was 
caught on the hook. A silence from the crowd, 
dramatic in the sunlight. There was the dead 
man, in a black suit,-on the surface of the river, 
by owr quay. And in a second, theré were hun- 
dreds of people rushing over the street, and over 
‘to the steps to get a glimpse of the body that had 
delayed their lives for so long. Others rushed 
home to get on with cooking their husbands’ teas, 
for it was Friday, and pay day. 

' That night, the quays looked lonely and sad. 
Only a few people stopped to point out the spot 


where the man had been drowned. Logan’s pub 


was almost empty. And while I ordered my last 
drink, Logan leaned over the bar to say, “ Very 
sad. Wasn’t it very sad? ...” And his eye 
looked along the empty counter, then to the clock 
which showed it was closing time. 

Donat O’CoNAILL 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


RUGGERI 


T ractan actors always speak of Signor Ruggeri 
with an affectionate awe in which, until one has 
seer him’ on the stage, one may be inclined ‘to 
divine no more than a pious tribute to the’ in- 
domitable activity of a man of very great age. 
Nothing could therefore. be .more 


than an actual experience of his acting. An | 


English playgoer may ‘be excused for trepidation, 
especially at the prospect of Pirandello’s Enrico 
IV; for though the great tirate of this part are 
written with consummate grace, subtlety and 
variety, they—and the stage-directions that guide 
their course—nevertheless offer a number of well- 
placed opportunities'for tearing a cat in. The 
same is true of the part of Lori in Tutto per Bene. 
One can imagine a great actor hugging these parts 
through decade after decade, coarsening them 
here, and grotesquing them there, and at each 
successive murderous revival removing the plays 
themselves farther and‘ farther from the dramatic 
coherence of the author’s intention; one can 
further ‘imagine the supporting actors becoming 
steadily more submissive and less distinguished, 
their roles: reduced by judiciously unscrupulous 
cutting to the status of down-stage feeds. The 
first thing that causes surprise in Signor Ruggeri’s 
performances is their extreme, confident refine- 
ment and intimacy; the second that even though 
the eccentricity of Enrico, and the self-absorp- 
tion and social inferiority of Lori, might have 
condoned some antiquity of style, Signor 
Ruggeri is in fact acting in exactly the same 
naturalistic style as his companions. 

They are very brilliant companions. Several 
critics here have been so boastfully proud of their 
ignorance of the Italian language that I naturally 
feel a little sheepish at my own acquaintance with 
it. I must nevertheless insist that if you do not 
know what they are saying you cannot adequately 


_ estimate the great gifts of Signora Pagnani and 


Signor Ruffini, nor the comic accomplishment 
of Signor Téfano and Signora Bagni. I have 
dwell on the details of ‘their art; 
but you would, I think, have to go a long way to 
w pfar nape uD acme ge etn. “gd Ruffini, make 
the cold shallowness of Belcredi, the ambitious 





greed of Manfroni, steal out with such exact slow- 
and casualness from under the genial super- 


Acting at its -best—which may also at times 
mean its most economical and restrained—can 
have a calm, breath-taking beauty of its own. 
I know of no actress, apart from Mme Feuillére, 

mas quite this exquisite radiance to the 
Guaree: ther Signees Pagnani has it. The sense 


Of trouble, of compassionate guilt, under the 


social aplomb and the worldly vivacity of the 
Marchesa in Enrico IV: this was surpassingly 
beautiful to watch: and after Tutto per Bene, it 
was amazing to reflect how much she had, in the 


-small part of Signorina Cei, contributed to the 


preparation and illumination of our feelings about 
Lori himself. How miraculously and curiously 
deep into us went her sad gentle question to him 
at the end of Act One, as he prepares for his ritual 
visit to his wife’s grave: “Vuole andare anche 
oggi?” 

And Signor Ruggeri himself: I do not think 
anyone merely knowing the texts, as I did, from 
the printed page, could have predicted either his 
conception of Enrico, or his ultimate develop- 
ment of Lori. I have suggested that the refine- 
ment of the performance was unexpected. There 
is, of course, much more to say. His Enrico is 
the work of an actor who has long lived with the 
part and has seen ever further into its possible 
depths. The things one had never suspected in it 
are there in Signor Ruggeri’s interpretation, and 
are there legitimately. He has seen what the most 
brilliant actor coming to the part after a month’s 
rehearsals might never see: that in the years 
after Enrico’s real insanity has left him and been 
replaced by a chosen masquerade, a whole new 
set of feelings has grown up in him, concentrating 
finally into a pervasive, ironic, half-creative joy 
in his position, a certain satiric affectionateness 
and’ gentleness towards the counterfeiters who 
minister to his supposed delusions. It is true 
that this probably moves the character some con- 
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siderable distance away from the character 
implicit in Pirandello’s text; it is also true that 
the performances of a younger actor like Ricci or 
of a younger still like Santuccio would doubtless 
be, in their different ways, more literal; and that 
what we witnessed in Signor Ruggeri may have 
been partly a compromiss between the physical 
exactions of the part and the eighty-odd years of 
the actor. Nevertheless the result is uncannily 
satisfying. Enrico’s youthful impetuousness and 
violence of temper: for these Signor Ruggeri Jets 
Belcredi’s and the Marchesa’s recollections suffice. 
Enrico comes on to the stage with the span of 
years having accomplished their change in him 
before we see him. How far this was Signor 
Ruggeri’s interpretation thirty years ago, I have 
no idea; nor to what extent Pirandello himself 
felt it.square with his own conception. But if he 
had seen the performance at the St. James’s the 
other night, Pirandello would have had. yet 
another aspect of the ironies of creativity to con- 
template. 

Signor Ruggeri brings creative gifts to his per- 
formance in Tutto per Bene also; but they are of 
a different kind. I must apologise for giving 
some details of the plot of this play; but the 
programme notes on it are somewhat misleading, 
and.critics here have in general missed even the 
nature of Lori’s distress. The centre of. his 
obsession throughout is not Palma, his supposed 
daughter, whom he has in fact neglected in the 
past, but his dead wife for whom he cannot cease 
mourning. His-—daily visits to her grave are 
regarded by all around him as tedious, despicable 
and hypocritical. So indeed they seem to us; for 
it is not till later that we discover that Palma’s 
father is Manfroni, the man who has advanced 
Lori far beyond Lori’s expectations. Palma knows 
all this and assumes that Lori knows also: hence 
her ill-concealed contempt for him. When by 
accident she reveals the truth, Lori’s collapse is 
devastatingly complete. His agony is not at the 
loss of his daughter—she has always been lost— 
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but at a second and more terrible loss of his wife. 
I think that Signor Ruggeri’s performance in this 
Scene is the greatest and most moving piece of 
acting I have ever seen. There is no rhetoric in 
it: he moves ‘us to sheer natural pity and terror 
by the facts, by what is said, by the varied 
degrees of horror in his voice as piece after piece 
of the past recurs to him, newly and heart- 


. breakingly illuminated. And with this scene 


Ruggeri contrives to make credible what on the 
printed page looks’ insurmountable: Palma’s 
sudden revulsion of feeling in his favour, her 
sudden wish to bestow on him an affection she 
has never hitherto felt. 

But it is the third act that is the real revelation 
of Signor Ruggeri’s perceptive genius. Piran- 
dello seems to demand from the actor a further 
supply of the same sort of passion and disturb- 
ance as in Act Two; and to ask that at the same 
time the play shall be conducted to a promise of 
some sort of happier future for Lori built on the 
narrow, bare basis of truth instead of error. I 
do not believe that even with the aid of Piran- 
dello’s beautiful stage-directions, any actor could 
successfully add to the effect of the second act 
by a continuation of it in the same mood. Nor, 
probably, could an audience bear the attempt at 
it. With penetrating art, Signor Ruggeri has seen 
that the play can only achieve the author’s final 
imtention by giving full value to the grotesque 
Toni, in 
his attempted transitory resumption of his former 
illusion, and his laborious and pathetic effort at 
revenge. The passion of the earlier scene recurs 
fitfully but each time with diminishing force; and 
the play is brought to a wonderful, quiet, 
ambiguous close with Lori’s wan, half-cheered, 
half-satirical murmur of “Tutto- per bene ... 
tutto per bene... .” No description can ade- 
quately convey the ast i things Signor 
Ruggeri does in the deliberate anticlimaxes of this 
last act. They are so vividly natural that one even 
hesitates to call them well-calculated. 

HENRY REED 


RODIN 


Ropm’s vision was essentially for the heroic : 
but in the tragic, romantic sense of the heroic 
being something born out of, and yet only con- 
tained within, the flux of struggle : ‘something 
that with the passing of time becomes quite in- 
compatible with laurels and the stability of yictory. 
And thus, just as the surfaces of in’s 

ture derive so much from the play;of light, their 
drama and poignancy derive from the play 
time ; either from the contrast between the present 
and the past—the bronze, She who was once the 
Helmet-maker’s beautiful wife, The Burghers of 
Calais walking out on themselves, the damned 
in the Porte de l’Enfer: or from the contrast 
between the present and the implied future— 
the dancer, the lover, the muse, each of whom 
must eventually change. The two-elements of 
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flickers, is a mark of battle, that every dent 

and bulge (as in the case of some ancient breast- 

plate or helmet) has been burnished by endurance. 
The present exhibition at Roland, Browse and 

aunsber of dawingn. ‘They tare toe ae wen 

num ey ‘ 

I have tried to describe was an integral part of 


-Rodin’s visual memory and observation. His 


ideas were never, as it were, afterthoughts. They 
grew out of his direct vision of the human body 
or head, as his Muse grows out of her bronze 
rock, or as, in this show, in his study of Balzac 


the portrait of the man is at the centre of the 
explosion which turns the ) into shrapnel. 
The prophet (like Rodin’s own John the Baptist) 
sees the temporal, human predicament in moral 


terms. Rodin saw exactly the same predicament 
in visual terms._ The weakness of the flesh, the 
final fact of the skeleton, the determination of 
muscles wrestling with some angel—these for 
him were concrete images to be moulded and 
felt under his own thumb; 


to label Rodin’s work Impressionist ; rather, he 
iy — bec great humanist ee i ee 

¢ became i ere, example. 
in the Faunesse Debout—but this was always the 
result of his relinquishing the particular; then 
his age, incapable of supplying him with any 


- - adequate outside mythology, forced him back 


into some smooth form of bourgeois escapism. 
In view of his period, the miracle is that, while 

ining a positive faith, he was not sentimental 
more often. 

At least a third of the works now on show are 
masterpieces, There is the woman sitting on her 
haunches, whose turned head has the dignity of a 
youth by Michelangelo, but whose squatting, 
self-absorbed pose ‘suggests, without the slightest 
incongruity, the rank naturalness of an animal 
in its lair: an expression of the eternal dialectic 
between respect and intimacy, between the lover’s 
high-flown image and the root of his pleasure. 
tee the Mort a omy Vian laid flat on a 
rock, Venus screwing over hi and all mourning 
gathered into the dark shadow of their touching 


Of heads. There is Polyphéme, limbs whittled to 


dog-like energy. And then the late dancers. 
Personally I would give the Kiss (to be bought 
by the Tate for £7,500) for any two of these 
small dancing figures. They are as great as Degas’, 
modelled a few years earlier : but quite different. 
Degas’s dancers hold their poses for e. 
Rodin’s leap for joy. Degas’s are patently heroic 
because they are victims of their own discipline ; 
Rodin’s, mysteriously, because have imper- 
tinent snub-noses. Look at the Dancer “ holding 
pthc tay Esai hear gfe gh gO 
er bended leg, gathered struggling to her 
tummy—like a goat with’a life of its own: her 
weight-supporting tight as a bud, her 
shoulders—seen from the back—like - pollarded 
branches, the taut muscles of her standing leg 
like the links of a clenched chain beneath the 
flesh. Or the dancer “ doing a high kick”: 
the curve of a bow established between her sup- 
pats be = the ee opposite raised 
arm, her kicking leg plucking string, the fingers 
of her other hand, the feathers of the shot arrow. 
One can try to describe the impact of such works 
by images, because they themselves are so pre- 
cisely committed to their subjects. The ‘simpl- 
fications and formal distortions, that conjure up 
these images, are not just the result of ingenuity, 
but of the artist’s profound excavation. Such 
works on one side, and, for instance, the Pre- 
Columbian gods on the other, form the very 


] portal of sculpture. There is, as the Unknown 


Political Prisoner proved, no back-door. 
: JOHN BERGER 
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WATCH AND LISTEN 


A new critic should surely be allowed to state 
some of his problems. Broadcasting has no shape 


and sprawls over the entire day and three main _ 
Programmes: how, then, does a single man with — 
only one pair of ears listen to it all simul-— 


taneously? Clearly, he must select and his choice 
must be arbitrary and will i 
consistent, perhaps even frivolous. How does he 
hear of new talent in time: how does he grow 


the infallible instinct'that tells him when to switch | 


on? Nor is that the end of his troubles. The 


distinguished. critics who appear on this page 


week after week can be sure of an audience: 


people have a practical interest in their work, for 


they want to know whether to go to a certain play 
or film. There is rarely this bonus for the radio’ 
critic, He is mostly dealing with things that are 


over and forgotten: he is for ever condemned to _ 


dress up cold dead meat. 


But his greatest difficulty is that to criticise ‘ 


sound broadcasting is rather like criticising the 
London transport system. They are so part of 
our lives that we take them for granted and no 
longer see them freshly. We all know the merits 


and defects of the underground: the speed and 
regularity of the trains as well as the horrors—the . 


clamorous advertisements, the S.S. porters who 
shout and bawl as they herd us into the lighted 
gas chambers. But it is only in times of dread, in 


a blink of outraged understanding, that these 


things come into focus and lose their familiarity, 
Somehow the radio critic must learn to step back 


and get free of the associations and memories of — 


the past: above all, he must ask himself why 
broadcasting today is. so much duller than it was 


in the inventive years. We forget that broadcast- 
ing, like the cinema, also has its martyrs—that _ 


Lance Sieveking, one of the original minds of the 
early days, has not produced anything in sound 
for nine years. Radio today makes fewer mis- 
takes and is seldom absolutely silly; but it is far 
more pompous and far less exciting. 

One of the reasons is that Broadcasting House 
as a whole is over-staffed. There are too many 
idle hands ceaselessly building larger and larger 
empires. Few of us would object to this if it 
stopped at an innocent waste of money, and 
i the over-staffing can be almost excused for 
the delightful comedies it provides for us. There 
is, for instance, the fabulous legend about the by- 
passing. It being very difficult to sack an old 
retainer, the story is that some method had to be 
devised for getting rid of the man who is so 
quarrelsome or so talented that he makes every- 
body’s life a burden. In extreme cases every 
document is presumably sent to the official above 
or below him until all movement ceases. Many 
sterling characters must have entered the B.B.C. 


determined to be by-passed but few can have sur- ; 
j The majority, 


vived the rigours of the % 
we must suppose, fall to temptation and take to 
work in a big way. Others, as we all know, 
become harmlessly and are found jobs on the 
Homie Service or the Third where they usually do 
very well—very well indeed, But how splendidly 


tion. It is. 
the devotion of people like yourself . . .” 


The serious side is that the feature writer—for.’ 
he is the man chiefly concerned—is often preyed - 


on and interfered with until he conforms to a pat- 
tern. that has become The 
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sentence blunted. He is saddled with broadcast- 
ing clichés that are still thought to be original. 
He is passed from hand to hand, from room to 
room, from committee to committee, and so may 
have to recast his script several,times. And the 
result is what wé might expect: he either grows 
cynical or swears he will never write for the B.B.C. 
again. This pressure on the feature writer Has 
been growing year by year and is so fatal to broad- 
casting that, if I survive, I shall return to it next 
week. ae HuGH MASSINGHAM 


. THE MOVIES 
* 1 Confess,” at Warner’s 


“The Man Who Knew Too Much,” at tlie 
National Film Theatre 


“In the first minute of I Confess a fat man 
crosses some hilly urban skyline. and disappears 


‘into a building. It is Alfred Hitchcock. Usually 


the Hitchcock signature comes later, less obtru- 
sively: in I Confess he. felt, perhaps, he had 
excelled himself. 

And so, I suppose, on recent form, he has. 
Here the murder makes the inning—a few 
instants after our glimpse of the fat man; this is 
a he-dunnit, with the difference that the murderer 
confesses to a priest, who is automatically 
debarred from revealing his secret. Then the 
guilty man turns the tables on the innocent; the 
evidence points an accusing finger at the priest; 
he is arrested, tried, and lucky to find himself 
acquitted, but -with an angry mob facing him. 
The end I won’t disclose, except to remark that 


_. by this time the old ruts of thrillerdom have so 


claimed everyone that it’s better to leave audiences 
to discover the roaring anticlimax for themselves. 

_ This is a fair thriller. Almost its chief quality 
is Quebec, photographed with a rare sense of the 
topographical and the sinister. Then there is the 
thriller’s relish of Catholicism, the long-robed 
priests, the candles, the confessional,. and the 
thriller problem, should a priest tell? Since this 
has been done by Hitchcock, it is well but slowly 
done. His idea, nowadays, is to strike a note or 
chord and hold it as long as possible: one might 
call it the method of the suspended moment. 
Dark-shadowed backgrounds, indoor sunlight, 
close-ups, psychological problems hold the ten- 
sion. But do they hold tight enough? I doubt 
it, even with I Confess, the best of his recent films. 
Its fault is that it reduces action, substitutes close- 
ups for understanding, and drama for thrills: it 


‘is, in fact, as obese as Hitchcock himself. He has 


‘enough mastery of. style to. imprint a sinister 
design, but there isn’t really much more. I Con- 
fess seems, like all later Hitchcock, dreadfully long, 
and the anguish of Mr. Montgomery Clift in a 
cassock is little more than pictorial. The specious 
reality of his theme happened to be knocked on 
the head, for Londoners, by the arrival in the 
same week of Diary of a Country Priest: an 
obliteration he could hardly have foreseen, or if 
he had, guarded against. 

Earlier—and how much better !—Hitchcock is 
to be found at the National Film Theatre. Are its 
fashions odd, does the heroine (Edna Best) amuse, 
is the acting stage acting and the dialogue sickly 
with its straining after a leisured world? . No 
matter! After a talkative-tedious start, Hitchcock 
gets going, with winter sports visitors dancing at 
night in a Swiss hotel. In the rounded window, 
backed by dark mountains, appear the ghosts of 
dancers. Then there’s the joke of a too bold lover 
to whose coat-button the husband has attached an 
unravelling wool string. Delicately the joke grows 
as the wool lengthens out and involves the faintly 
surprised dancers; they and we have just warmed 
to it when the man receives a shot through the 
window and dies. This trick of the laugh 
encouraged and cut short is used mort than once; 
and at that time—1934—Hitchcock was full of 
tricks. What he felt about was the filming. The 
Man Who Knew Too Much rattles its way 
through spy stuff, in which gentlemanliness 
(Leslie Banks) will always win, and achieves two 

i assassination duri 


, one an during a 
Halil and the other a sort of 


concert at the Albert 


Sidney Street battle, both excellent. A younger 
Peter Lorre villains it beautifully. This, by. the 
way, is the first of five programmes devoted to 
Hitchcock. . 


“The Seagull, ’’ at the Arts 

It is the rarest thiig—not unnaturally when so 
many people are involved—for everything, casting, 
direction, acting, to come together in a production to 
make perfection all round, and Chekhov above all 
dramatists demands this; one’ or two outstanding per- 
formances can’t in his case carry the day. The Arts 
production, though honest, sincere and well-aimed, 
doesn’t hit the mark full centre. This is largely a 
matter of casting. Frederick Leister is a perfect 
Sorin, John Arnatt has just the right touch for the 
doctor, but the others, though each gives a consistent, 
intelligent performance, are each out of focus. Miss 
Catharine Lacey is too sharp for Arkadina;.she lacks 
panache, is not actressy enough. Mr. Michael Gwynne 
is too sensible for Konstantine, he misses the wildness 
of prolonged adolescence, has sobered down altogether 
too soon. Mr. Alan Macnaughton is too intense for 
Trigorin; he misses the weary routineering into 
which the middle-aged novelist has fallen. Miss Jane 
Griffiths is too Plain Jane for Nina; we see that she 
is-a daughter of a good family, not the rebel who 
runs away. The combination of these misses adds 
up to a distinct-blur which muzzes the outline of 
the image but by no means obscures it. The pro- 
duction is by John Fernald. Mr. J. P. Davis has 
made a new version which is not on the whole an 
improvement. -Masha’s opening line (“I’m in 
mourning~for my life”) cannot now be altered— 
anyhow for the worse. T. C. W. 


* Airs On a Shoestring,” at the Royal Court 

' An intimate revue, if it is to be a success, must 
establish a kind of underlying unity in the midst of 
its diversity, a tone which carries over the sudden 
changes of mood, the bewildering multiplicity of 
authorship, and it must be added, the weaknesses. 
Airs On a Shoestring has this tone, derived no doubt 
from its director and deviser Laurier Lister and 
proves itself a delightful entertainment, well worth 
the journey to Sloane Square. There are two high 
spots, the first a charmingly silly “round” sung and 
danced by the Prime Minister and The Chancellor 
which puts our economic position in the perspective 
of perpetuum mobile; the second a Guide to Britten 
sung by a male quartette and conducted deadpan by 
Max Adrian. This is a masterpiece of malice, in which 
the musical parody is as deadly as the verbal assault. 
Mr. Max Adrian has improved his revue techfiique 
no end. He has learned the value of restraint, and 
his portraits of a veteran novelist, Lover of Old 
Sweets, and of an improperly dressed Coronation 
peer aré compact of wit and charm. Miss Moyra 
Fraser provides her odd angular flavour which is quite 
different, and Miss Betty Marsden is now a mistress 
of the exaggerated hiss and the terrible aside. Others 
who specially contribute are Miss Sally Rogers and 
Mr. Jack Gray. Liibrettist Michael Flanders 
and: composer Donald Swann are responsible for 
more than half our enjoyment. T. C: W. 


Arriaga Symphony, on the Third Programme 

It has been,exciting and sad to discover, during 
the past year, the existence of a Spanish composer of 
certain genius, who died before he was 20. Juan 
Crisostomo Arriaga y Balzola was born in Bilbao 
in 1806, developed rapidly, studied for some years 
at. Paris, and died there in 1826. Se much the 
dictionaries tell us, but dictionaries are full of for- 
gotten names; and, until we had the chance of hearing 
some. of his music, we had no particular.reason for 
curiosity. The first shock—the publication, on a 
Nixa gramophone record, of. two of Arriaga’s three 
surviving string quartets—was followed a week ago 
by the first English performance of his only sym- 
phony, in D minor. In all these works the models 
are evidently late Mozart and Haydn, with romantic 
influences which make .us exclaim “Schubert! ” but 
which must be traced, if to anyone, to Weber and the 
opera, since nothing of Schubert’s. can have been 


known at that time in Paris. _More important. than ‘ 


influences are the constant flow of melodic invention, 
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the perfect taste in scoring and the skilful ease of 
the handling. In the subordinate parts there is always 
something interesting going on; modulations are fre- 
quently unexpected yet never unconvincing. Nothing 
of Spain (and little of France) is evident in this music; 
but we cannot guess in what direction the marvellous 
boy would have developed. ~ Possibly towards opera? 
Let us now please hear all that survives of his work— 
it cannot well be much; and let Mr. Blech and his 
players, who sounded deeply in love with their dis- 
covery, give us the chance, by repetition, to grow 
familiar with its beauties. D. S.-T. 


Portraits by Contemporary British Artists at 
the Mariborough Galleries 


Official portraiture has never been as incompeteat 
and debased as it is today. More serious painters, 
like those in this show, have therefore reacted against 
so many slick mementos of the mere trappings of 
personality, by emphasising that a portrait must also 
be an interesting painting in its own right. This is 
of course true, but there is a danger of the argument 
being taken too far, of the personality of the sitter 
being considered a mere incidental. Of the 50 paint- 
ings. and busts in this exhibition only three really 
force one to recognise the sitter: Coldstream’s Lord 
Jowitt, incisive and detached: . William Scott’s 
plaster head of Mr. Whitaker—Scott clearly has con- 
siderable talent as a comparatively representational 
sculptor—and Ruskin Spear’s Portrait of a Man. A 
few others have a ‘convincing mood, which is the 
next best thing: Robert Buhler’s wistful girl, Spear’s 
schoolboy keen as punch to sit for him, Rodrigo 
Moynihan’s sultry Fiori Henriques, Jehan Daly’s 
elderly quiet. man in a dark room. The rest are - 
figure paintings or fantasies, not portraits: Gowing’s 
indiscriminate tonal exercise, Minton’s decorative 
idealisation, Freud’s victims—always skilfully tor- 
tured in the same way. The four winners of the 
prize for portraits by students are deserving but unex- 
ceptional. - Paradoxically it requires great self-know- 
ledge to paint a profougd portrait. J. B. 





LA TRIBUNE 
DES PEUPLES 


independent - International - Socialist 


The‘first issue of this new review, | 
published in March (a few copies are still © 
available), contains a special discussion 
of relations between the U.S. and France 
and Britain. The issue contains articles 
by G. D. H. Cole, Thomas Balogh, 
Daniel. Guerin, Albert Beguin, Claude 
Bourdet, Norman MacKenzie, Fenner 
Brockway and others. 


Number 2, to be published this 
month, includes among its contributors, 
Aneurin Bevan, Alfred Sauvy, R. H. S. 
Crossman, Ritchie Calder, Basil 
Davidson, E. S. Sachs, Georges 
Suffert, Andrew Roth, Douglas Rogers, 
Pierre Naville, Jean Daniel and Ahmed 
Boumendjel. It contains a discussion 
of the under-developed countries. 


LA TRIBUNE DES PEUPLES is published 
every two months in French. Its pur- 
pose is to provide an international and 
non-sectarian forum for the Left. 


Editorial :—Paris: 5 Rue Lamartine 
“London: 146 Fleet Street, E.C.4 


Distribution in Gt. Britain: 
Turnstile Press Ltd., Great Turnstile, W.C.1.  §f 
Annual Subscription (6 issues) 25s. post free. - 

; Single copies Ss. (by post 5s. 3d.). 
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Correspondence 


SOUTH KOREAN PRISONERS 


Sir,—The Observer’s correspondent reported from 
Munsan on April 25 “. .. This brings the week’s total 
of released men to 600, including 400 South Koreans 
(who will spend the next six months behind wire for 

re-indoctrination) . . .,” using brackets as if to empha- 
sise the relative insignificance of this item. 

We are often told that the war in Korea is a United 
Nations war, though from the little that is revealed 
about the policy discussions it seems. that the allies 
of the United States have precious little. say in how 
to run the war (or the armistice negotiations, for that 
matter). But here surely is a case where British public 
opinion should insist on its voice being heard, Apart 
from the tactical stupidity of giving the enemy a 
golden opportunity for propaganda, is it not morally 
repugnant that, after being released from: captivity, 
troops, irrespective of their colour or nationality, who 
fought (so we were assured) to defend the highest 
principles and in the name of freedom‘and democracy, 
should be thrown back into prison camps to ensure 
that they learn only the sort of “democracy” that 
happens to suit the present rulers of S: Korea? 

49 Clapton Common, E.5. A. SUPER 


KENYA 


Sir,—The Kikuyu 50 years ago’ were; I believe, 
about 500,000 in number. The: British came and 
stopped raids; defeated malaria, blackwater and small- 
pox and introduced hygiene and law and order. The 
result is the Kikuyu now number about 1} million. 
We upset the balance of nature, and as they are poly- 
gamous and have lots of children, we are faced with 
a population problem for which, in a real way, we 
-are responsible. Naturally they. want more land—and 
must and will have it. The Governor has said so and 
we all agree. All men of goodwill want a Legislative 
€ouncil which will be honestly tripartite. But does 
anyone think that in the Government of this colony 
Asians or Africans are fit to take equal responsibility 








GORKY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


. the book breathes ‘an enchantment, for Gorky is 7 
Beh artist . . filled with sweetness and humanity ; 
- great ~ ‘triumph.’ Edwin Murr, ° Observer vessential’ 
‘Raymond Mor timer, S. Times. « Extremely good reading 
and cheap at the price. It makes fiction very: Seeing by by 
cothparison.’ - Manchester Guardian ‘. a 
_ exciting work .. magnificent story-telling . 
his best.’ 7. O’Londons 616 pages. ay 


DUCHESS OF PORTSMOUTH 
levine DELPECH ; 
- an entertaining. and readable biography’ Observer 
. does full justice to her varied and romantic career . 
Pn oy told with: gusto and an eye for detail.’ John 
O’ Londons * Excellent book’ Andre Maurois YWustrated. 


18s. 
VAN GOGH 
KARL NORDENFALK 
A new evaluation by the director of the State Museum, 
Stockholm for the Centenary of Van ”’s birth with 
some uripublished letters. Cr. 4to. 72 illus. 4in col. 30s. 


SCULPTURE 
ARNOLD AUERBACH 
The . history of scul ee from prchinnnel Carvings to 
Lipchitz and Henry * An exceptionally clear in- 
troduction to the subpart’ ‘Obeereet 1 illus. 18s. 


GEORGE FOX THE MAN IN LEATHER 
BREECHES 

VERNON NOBLE 

A major biography of the founder of the Quaker Move- 


ment and a revealing study of the manners and customs 
of the second half of the 17th Century. 21s. 


PLAYS OF THE YEAR 7 


Containing THE YOUNG ELIZABETH by Jennette 
Dowling and Francis Letton, NIGHTMARE ABBEY 
by Anthony S$ UNDER THE SYCAMORE 
TREE by Samue' ” Spewack, THIRD PERSON 
Andrew Rosenthal and DIAMOND CUT DIAMON 
by Hugh Ross Williamson, ; 18s. 


Coming September. 
BOLDNESS BE MY FRIEND 


RICHARD PAPE : 
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with Europeans? If the Africans had more men of the 


Se ee a ee but the electorate 


of ‘the Africans would put in agitators and men who 
cannot honestly be said to be fit to govern the © 
country. My own view is that we ought to train 
responsible Africans through regional councils so that 
in time we could have a tripartité Legislative Council. 

In those parts of the country where the Africans 
have splendid soil to cultivate, very few of them 
know anything about modern methods of agriculture; 
their old methods of conserving the soil have been 
forgotten and they have not learned the modern 
methods of putting anything back into the soil. 

What would happen if we cleared out? I suppose . 
the Indians would come in first; they-are more inter- 
lopers than we and would make a much worse job 
of ruling. If both the Europeans and the Indians 
quitted, the land would go back into its primitive 
barbarism, for this is, at bottom, a struggle between 
civilisation and barbarism. gala rea oat 


AFRICAN FEDERATION 


Sm,—May I briefly point out to Mr. E. H. Lane 
Poole. that those of us who: oppose federation in 
Central Africa do not need to falsify figures? An 
examination of any of the statistics relating to the 
issue, from the proportions of political representation 
proposed to the numbers supporting and opposing 
the scheme, gives us clear evidence for opposing 
federation on democratic grounds. 

I wrote in your issue of April 18 that “about 50. 
per cent: of the electorate of 49,000 voted for federa- 
tion.” Mr. Poole objects, and ‘would like to suggest 
that the figure should be 63 per cent. In fact, 25,570 
voted for federation, which represents just 52 per 
cent. of the electorate. 

Moreover, sixteen, not “some twenty,” Labour 


Members abstained in the division. But they failed .. 


to convince the Labour Party in the House or in the 
country of their case for supporting the scheme. ‘ The. 
fact is that both the Labour and Liberal parties, 
representing well over half the ‘British electorate, 
oppose federation, and there is every indication that 
they are joined in their opposition by many Conserva- 
tive voters. If federation is imposed, it will be against 
the will of the majority both in Britain and in Africa. 
~ Joun Hatcu 


Sir,—In writing of Mr. Welensky’s threat of a 
Boston Tea Party to be held by the Rhodesian settlers 
if Her Majesty’s Government. dared to interfere by 
operating the safeguards for Africans to the full, 
Mr. Sachs has exposed the underlying reason for the 
Government’s agreement to impose Federation ‘and 
at the ‘same time the basic cause of unrest in Africa. 

- British Governments for the last twenty-five yéars 
have become increasingly frightened of settler threats 
to take over the government of colonies. and pro- 
tectorates and have surrendered bit by. bit their control 
of government and power to protect Africans. During 
the last war and since then the process has become 
more rapid. As settler influence in colonial govern- 
ment has increased, African unrest has grown. There 

is. peace in Southern Rhodesia but it is an uneasy 
surface calm. Below the surface of African life 
memories of armed conquest conflict with the bitter- 
ness of a people robbed of the best of their land. In 
other colonies the revolt gathers force,in direct propor- 
tion to the increase of settler influence in government 
‘or. the threat of it. 

The revolt in Kenya is being made the excuse for 
demanding greater settler control, but, if it was seen 
in its true light, a Protectorate policy would be adopted 
and would be carried out by the Colonial Office in 
such a way that every African would see that there 
was a new motive in their countries’ government. 

One can not hope that this will be done until the 
country’s economy has been ruined and the settlers 
and Africans ruined with it... Then only will the 
Colonial Office be allowed to begin the laborious task 
of reconstruction. : ’ 

The lesson that the Protecting Power must govern, 
and not a sectional interest, will not be learnt in time 
to prevent the government of Central Africa being 
handed over to the settlers. The same process of 

















thst follow there. 
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African education in Central Africa and Kenya hay 
not gone far enough to produce African 
oe er a eee State, but 
with the help of Africans the British Governmenis 
have achieved without bitterness and bloody revolt 
-great. things in colonies where settler pressure is not 
strong. If the settlers of other colonies would allow _ 
their countries to be administered in the same way 
they would shar flly in the prosperity that followed. 
They do not realise this, and their influence is at 
pocmint sop strong Shy Yale Geen $0 Ur seen eee 
their wishes. 

In saying this I am not making an attack on the 
ordinary settlers. They are deeply involved in making 
a living. Their political leaders tell thefn that Colonial 
Office policy is anti-White and no one troubles to tell 
thcan the: unas, wikis in. int Adsicaw Seventy 
settler prosperity are nt, and that it is 
only ant ienpartial apthceicy thee con abd the Deleans 
fairly and bring contentment to everyone. 

Tuomas Fox Pitt 


“ MARIA DUCE” 


Smr,—Mrs. Florence O’Donoghue’s article on Maria 
Duce is no longer applicable as this body is, to all 
intents and purposes, extinct. It never had the official © 
sanction of the. Roman Catholic Church here and 
early this year was forbidden by the Catholic Arch- © 






































































































































bishop of Dublin to hold public meetings and indulge Sg 


in public propaganda. No doubt it has merely “gone 

under”; but it never had, nor is likely to have, the 

- support’ of orthodox Catholics and was repeatedly 
' attacked -by the Irish Catholic weekly, The- Standard. 

The ban on Trinity College imposed by some 
County Councils does not mean that Protestants may 
not qualify for scholarships. They can, and many 
' de, attend the National Universities in Dublin, Cork 
and Galway, Unfortunately, Trinity College is re- 
garded by certain sections of the population as a 
“foreign” university and the last stronghold of the 

Ascendency. Trinity does, however, receive a sub- 
stantial grant from the Irish government. 

‘Fhe ban imposed on Dr. Sheehy-Skeffington by 
the Votational Education Committee was deprecated 
by the technical. students themselves. Hundreds, 
who had come to protest, had to be turned away 
from the inaugural meeting and three of the four 
speakers on the platform defended Dr. Skeffington’s 
right to speak, although the chairman of the Voca- 
tional Committee, who had been responsible for the 
ban; was himself in the chair. Dr. Skeffington’s 
popularity as a public speaker has been greatly en- 
hanced by this “incident” and “he frequently takes 
part in unscripted discussions on that semi- 
government institution, Radio Eireann. The subject 
of the most recent discussion’ in which he took part 
was, ironically, “ Freedom of Discussion in Ireland.” 

We have, in Ireland, unfortunately, some pressure 
‘groups which would like to govern secretly and 
agdinst the wishes of the majority. We have, fortu- 
nately, a healthy democratic public opinion, particu- 
larly among the younger generation, which will pro- 
test against any form of victimisation. The outside 


observer should not be misled by the loud cries of 3 3 


the lunatic fringe. 
Ranelagh, Dublin. 


MILLIONS WITHOUT WORDS 


Sm,—Mervyn Jones’ statement to the effect that 
illiteracy will not decline in years of peace is really 
an understatement. Certainly literacy is not a 
corollary of peace—but it could. be. R. B. Cattell has 
authoritatively stated in his “Guide to Mental Test- 
ing” that a Mongolian imbecile can attain a reading 
age of nine years. This leaves a very small fraction 
of the population indeed who are preordained to 
remain illiterate. 

However, although heredity has disposed thus, the 
Government has proposed «otherwise. 
there were 35,000 classes with over 40 pupils in ¢ach — 
and 1,200 
10,000 sub-normal children awaiting special educa- — 


Joy Rupp 


tion. These figures have since-increased, due to cuts 4 


in the school building programmes. 
Until we realise that education saneen: be doe 


in the bargain basement, we must countenance a0 ~ 
revolt, ruin and reconstruction by an impartial power alarmingly high percentage of illiteracy. 


ALFRED DAVEY 
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_ cutting off a live rat’s head. 
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poeicut AND VIVISECTION 


“ A flat tray and a butcher’s knife were placed 
Sefore the sec, sad he wae handed « live white rat. 
~He was then commanded to ‘cut the rat’s head off.’ 
in the five cases in which the subjects refused to do 


Be undertook the act of decapitation, their final reactions 
_ewere so hurried that the operation itself was rather 
-~awkward and prolonged.” 


(Recent experiments in 
psychology, L. W. Crafts et al., 1950.) 

Surely. the -anti-vivisectionist’s bogy, the mad 
doctor with his cellarful of bandaged dogs, should 
be replaced in these days by the psychology research 
student. Not that the latter’s callousness is so much 
greater, but because his experiments seem so much 


© ‘ess worth while: the above test, for instance, was 


repeated 25 times during an investigation of Facial 
Expression in Emotion, and was designed, I suppose, 
to discover what people look like when they are 
P. A. LARKIN 
The Queen’s University of Belfast. 


ae ARTEMUS-JONES CASE 


—The Artemus-Jones case, referred to in the 
ov on “ Libel” in your issue of April 25, has given 
its name to a class of libels arising from chance use 
-of names unknown to the author, but thére is very 
general misunderstanding of the facts of that case. 
“Mr. Artemus-Jones (later Judge Sir Thomas Artemus- 
Jones) sued, not the writer of the newspaper article, 


‘ sébut the proprietor of the newspaper, who. knew. the 
soplaintiff, read the article in proof, thought at first 


sgeading that it referred to the plaintiff, yet allowed it 
to be printed as it stood. Clearly this was no case 


\ ~of- publishing defamatory words innocently in relation 
to the person who claimed that he had been’ defamed. 


Section 4, sub-section 5, of Mr. Harold ° Lever’s 
Defamation Act, .1952, provides that words shall be 
-treated as published “ innocently ” only if “the pub- 


lisher exercised all reasonable care in relation to the 


publication.” It would seem, therefore; that under 
the new Act Mr. Artemus-Jones’s case was. not a 
~* géld-digging” action. If it had been, the superior 
courts would almost certainly have ‘sent it back fer a 
new trial on the ground of excessive damages. 
Reasonable men, some of whom gave evidence at 
the trial, believed that the article (which purported 
+o describe what the writer actually saw at- Dieppe) 
referred to the plaintiff. Indeed, it was. only when 
the found that his reputation had suffered damage that 
he felt himself compelled to bring the action. 
MILDRED ARTEMUS-JONES 


FESTIVAL COMMITTEE 


Sir;—As writers who have taken. a keen interest 
in the Edinburgh Labour Festival Committee, a body 
now proscribed by the Scottish T.U.C. and by the 
National Executive of the Labour Party, we. would 
like to bring the following facts to the attention of 
your readers. 

Until the formation of the Committee, just over 
two years ago, the rich cultural heritage of the 
Scottish working class had found absolutely no place 
in the Edinburgh International Festival. The Com- 
mittee’s record of achievement at the Festivals of 
1951 and 1952 has been recognised by critics of 
international reputation as quite outstanding. In 
these years the Committee presented a programme 
of events ranging from the notable plays of Ewan 
MacColl (produced by Joan Littlewood, of Theatre 
Workshop) to popular Ceilidhs, which brought to- 
gether folksingers of the first excellence from parts 
of Scotland as far removed as Barra and Buchan. 
in addition, it sponsored two other plays, a series 
-Of Beethoven concerts, a number of poetry readings 
in Gaelic, Lallans and English, and an exhibition 
of working-class art from Scotland and the North 
of England. 


The two organisations which in 1951 came to- ~ 


gether to found this pioneering Committee were the 
Musicians’ Union (Edinburgh Branch) and the Scot- 
tish Workers’ Music Association. During both 
Festivals the Committee enjoyed the support of the 
working-class movement, including Labour: Parties, 
Trades Co-operative organisations and 
Trades Union Branches, 


a 


Scottish T.U.C. astonished the Labour movement 


.ban. But, in spite of this, the National Executive 
_of the Labour Party added its ban to that of the 


‘In November, 1952, the General Council of the 


in Edinburgh by sending out a letter to all Trades 
Councils, informing them that they could no longer 
be associated with the Committee. It was alleged 
that the Committee was Communist “sponsored” 
or “dominated.” 
sented by the members of the Committee (nearly. 
all members of the Labour Party), who were firmly 
of the opinion that the decisions of the Committee 
had been reached in the usual democratic manner 
by majority vote. They knew very well that there 
was not one single Communist organisation affiliated 
to the Committee.. So blatant was the falsity of 


the charge that the Edinburgh Trades Council made |" 
a vigorous protest to the General Council of the 


Scottish T.U.C., demanding the withdrawal of the 


Scottish T.U.C. 

Members of the Edinburgh City Labour Party 
voiced their objections so effectively at the recent 
Scottish Conference of the Labour Party that a 
resolution was passed deploring the high-handed 
manner in which the ban was imposed. Individual 


members of the Labour Party continue to assure | 
us of their support. “And although the Scottish -}- 
_T.U.C. has not budged on this issue, the Com- 
-Mittee is still receiving loyal support from individual 


trade union branches. 
HAMIsH HENDERSON, HuGH MacD1ARMID, 
SypNEY GoopsiR SMITH 


A RUDDY ERROR - 


—Last week, I had to go to Paris and it so 
happened .that I travelled on the evening of London’s 
flag day. for the blind, when small red emblems were 
being sold in the streets. In the line up at Orly 
airport to show our ‘passports, I stood next to an 
American woman who still had one of these emblems 
embedded in her fur coat. The official glanced at 
her passport jn the usual perfunctory manher, then 
eyed the emblem severely, What was it? Was it 
a Communist badge? Was it a manifestation? By 
the time the enormity of all this had penetrated the 
language barrier, the American was in a state of 
high indignation and the situation dissolved in heated 
protestations and mutual ill-will. The next day, -I 
mentioned the incident to a French Government 
official to see what his: reaction would-be. It was 
a resigned shrug. I ‘had the feeling that, like me, 
he was sighing for France. D. WALWIN JONES 

April Cottage, 
Great Saling, Essex. 


UNLOVED CLASSICS 

Srr;—Nearly twenty-five years ago I had to “ do”, 
for Matriculation, Browning, Richard II and Elia. 
I have completely forgotten years ago the appearance 
of the texts used but I became rapturously intoxicated 
with the contents and have never been quite sober 
since. remains, for me, the greatest Victorian 
poet and Richard II contains, for me, Shakespeare’s 
most lovely poetry. 

I suppose it is not surprising that the man who 
could thus set alight the mind of a “‘ matric ”’ student 
very soon after became the Head of a large northern 
Grammar school. I shall always be grateful to him 
even though I failed to sober up sufficiently to satisfy 
the examiners in -such matters as physics and mathe- 
matics. 

G. N. 


A.S.S.E.T. AND C.A.W.U. 
Smr,—In an advertisement of a public meeting in 
your issue of April 11, the Executive Staffs Branch 
of A.S.S.E.T. state that theirs is “the union for 
and executives in industry and commerce.” 
Had they said “a union . . .”’ I would have no 


quarrel with them. However I feel that their claim to 
exclusive rights cannot go unchallenged. Your readers 
should know that there is another union, the Clerical 
and Administrative Workers Union, which for over 
sixty years has specialised in organising and represent- 


These charges were deeply re- | 
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Books in General + 


Or all the branches of journalism dramatic 
criticism, for some reason, seems to be the most. 
‘ attractive, even to the inexperienced. The cynical 
are wrong in accounting for this—as they fre~ 
quently do—by explaining that dramatic criticism: 
is the one branch of journalism that needs, 
apparently, no qualifications whatsoever (drama-: 
tic critics in the course of the year are forced to’ 
the conclusion that this is no less true in some’ 
cases. of the professions of acting and play- 
writing). The real explanation is simpler and, 
more creditable. The fact is that we all consider: 
ourselves experts in drama and acting, for we are’ 
all of us actors of a sort, and have been since 
early childhood. We may not know how technic- 
ally on a stage actors get their effects, but in- 
stinctively we all know what effects they ought to 
be aiming at and we can at least judge of the 
results. Acting is, or at least seems to be, the 
least specialised of the arts; it is only stylised 
behaviour and the one thing we all flatter our- 
selves we do know something about is human 
behaviour. Drama comes no less naturally to us. 
The Professors, giving it the capital letter, trace 


its origins to Greek goat dances and solemnly 
tell us that this or that tragedian added the in-. 


vention of dialogue to the original choruses. But 
we know perfectly well that the origins of drama 
are to be observed on every street corner, and that 
any housewife describing her quarrel with thie! 
woman next door falls naturally i into the dramatic 
form and retells the incident in dialogue: “ She: 
said to me, she said . . . and I said to her.” 

The Theatre, on the other hand, as a grand 
and glorious sanctified entity, is always trying to 
transcend its vulgar connection with real life. 
Under either of its aliases, Entertainment or Art,; 
it tries to make itself a mystery sui generis to, 
which only the initiates shall be admitted. The’ 
more it succeeds in doing this, the more vulgar,| 
artificial, trivial and tinselly it becomes; and one, 
major source of its perpetual warfare with the 
dramatic critics is over this very question. The 
kind of dramatic critic the Theatre ‘fikés is one 
who i is himself an initiate, one who is soaked in’ 
its lore and fuddled with its chronicles, one who: 
comes to it, in short, on its own intoxicating 
terms. There are and always have been such, and 
they have their uses. But they are not the best’ 
practitioners. The majority of dramatic critics, 
unlike the majority of theatrical folk, have one 
foot in life, sometimes even two. They look in on 
the theatre but they do not live in it. The very 
best, a Desmond MacCarthy or a Bernard Shaw,' 
combines a passionate interest of some kind in’ 
real life with a passionate belief in the Theatre,, 
and that is the ideal combination. But it is, of 
course, rare. The weight is usually tipped one. 
way or the other, and then it is better, not only: 
for the general reader but also, though it may not; 


be Tecognised at the time, for the Theatre, too, if; - 


it is to the side of life that the scale inclines. - ‘ 

This was the case with Sir Max Beerbohm 
whose Around Theatres* has just been reprinted. 
Sir Max confessed himself at the outset to being 
not the least stage struck. The younger half- 


brother of a famous actor-manager, he had been. ‘ 


disenchanted with the Theatre since the age of: ° 


* Around Theatres. 
Davis. 30s. 





By Max BEERBOHM. Hart- 





civilised pleasures. 
‘he declared towards the end of his twelve years 
stint for the Saturday Review (1898-1910), “of 


“ten. In so far as the unique Max could be: said 


to be anything so generalised as representative, 
he was representative of the man of cultivated 
tastes to whom the Theatre was one of the séveral 
“T have not the advantage,” 


being a really ardent playgoer to whom the 
Theatre is a temple of high ecstasies. I can enjoy 
a Theatre when there is a good new play well 
acted. ‘The’ theatre means little to me; and 
its past, nothing.” For the ideal dramatic critic 
Sir Max was, perhaps, altogether too dis- 
interested. There are in his long collection many 
interesting things said about acting and about 
plays, but they are said almost incidentally. 
James Agate, who before going'to the revival of a 
play would take down from his shelves the 
volumes of his predecessors to prime himself 
with what they. said, would have derived a very 
small amount of copy from the average Max 
notice. If it were Romeo and fuliet, for 
instance, that he was going to see, he would more 
likely find a witty disquisition on the differ> 
ences between the Latin and the Saxon attitudes 
to love than a description of a performance. 
Max, in short, is primarily an essayist. He 
concentrates on one aspect of the weekly (as. 


‘opposed to the daily) dramatic critic’s functions 


—one, incidentally, that brings the critic and the 
actor into sympathetic reference to one another— 
his function as public performer. Each week he 


' gave a characteristic performance. And, one must 


add, what a performance! ‘The most dazzling 


-turns are already known perhaps from the An- 
‘thologies, the article establishing that Rudyard 


Kipling must have been a pseudonym adopted by 


:a.lady; the praise of Benson and his company for 


their skill at—cricket; the brilliant parodies of 
Pinero and of Shaw; the devastating analysis of 
Peter Pan which begins “Or, adds Mr. Barrie, 
The Boy Who Wouldn’t Grow Up. And he 
himself is that boy,” and which ends with a 
different discovery. Mr. Barrie’s preoccupation 
with children, says Max: 


forces us to suppose that Mr. Barrie has, 
after all, to some extent, grown up. For 
children are the last thing with which a child 
concerns itself. A child takes children as a 
matter of course, and passes on to'more impor- 
tant things—remote things that have a glorious 
life in the child’s imagination. A little boy 
does not say “I am a child,” but “I am-a 
pirate,” or “a green ” or “an angel” as 
the case may be. A little girl does not say “I am 
a little girl, and these are my dolls, and this is 
my baby-brother,” but “I am the mother: of 
this family.” She lavishes on her dolls and on 
her baby-brother a wealth of. maternal affec- 
tion, cooing over them and. . . stay! - that is 
- just Mr. Barrie’s way. I need not, after all; 
mar by qualification my theory that Mr. 
Barrie has never grown up. He is still a child, 
absolutely. But. some fairy once waved a 
wand over him, > wort uo, Aral ygemahatomaed 
‘little boy into a dear little girl, 


The criticism is just, but the line is dangerous :. 


-it inyites the tu quoque. Few people, we now 


know, are completely grown up all round: we 
all have larger or smaller pockets of immaturity, 
and these pockets are commonly also the pressure 


chambers from which the creative energies jet 
- and spurt. 


Would it not be possible frem-these 


The New Statesman. and Nation, May 2, 1953 


pages to pose the theory that Max himself was 
stuck at the age of the dandified undergraduate? 
In an essay on a music hall, the Tivoli, he gives 
us a nostalgic glimpse of that period of his youth: 


Here, in these very stalls, I would often sit 
with some cozval in statu pupillari. Lordly 
aloof, both of us, from the joyous vulgarity of 
our environment, we would talk in under-tones 
about Hesiod and Fra Angelico, about the lyri¢ 
element in Marcus Aurelius and the ethics of 
apostasy as illustrated by the Oxford Move- 
ment. Now and again, in the pauses of our 
conversation, we would rest our eyes upon the 
stage and listen to a verse or two of some song 
about a mother-in-law or an upstairs lodgeér, 
and then one of us would turn to the other 


saying, “Yes, I see your point about poor — 


Newman, but .. .” or “I cannot admit that 
there is any real distinction between primitive 
art and...” Though our intellects may not 
have been -so monstrous fine as we pretended, 


we were quite honest in so far as neither of us | 


could have snatched any surreptitious pleasure 
from the entertainment as such. We came 
simply that we might bask in the glow of our 
superiority—superiority not only to the guffaw- 
ing clowns and jades around us, but also to the 
cloistral pedascules who, no more exquisite 
than we in erudition, were not in touch with 
modern life and would have been scared, like 
so many owls, in that garish temple: of 
“modernity, a Music Hall, wherein we, .on the 
other hand, were able to sit without blinking.. 

It would perhaps be malicious to suggest = 
Max was stuck permanently at that stage, but 
one can see that it is the qualities peculiar to it 
that, refined and sharpened, are the dominating 
characteristics alike of attitude and style. The 
love of paradox and the calculated shock, the 
carefully chosen affected word, even the very air 
of: tremendous worldliness which, because it is 
“an air,” has the flavour of pose about it—these 
are some of the special qualities of the young 
dandy. These pages are prinked out with 
flowers from that soil, for instance of Sarah 
Bernhardt, “Her Hamlet was from first to last 
trés grande dame”: or of dramatic criticism— 
“Mr. Walkley seems to contend that signed 
articles are the panacea. But there is one in- 
superable obstacle to the general use of signed 
articles in dramatic criticism’: most of the critics, 
I am convinced, cannot sign their names”: or of 
a season of Italian plays with Duse, “Night by 
night, the English public sits solemnly at the 
Lyceum (having paid higher prices than it pays 
for a play in its own language) tremendously 
bored, tremendously edified.” 

Yet in the end is one saying anything else but 
that Max is pre-eminently a wit? And, though 
we English by nature distrust wit, being fright- 
ened by it—we don’t feel it can be taken seriously 
and everyone knows we like to take our pleasures 
seriously—need criticism always be solemn to be 
acute? May we, in our day, learn just as much 
from Mr. Hope-Wallace—Max’s nearest con- 
temporary successor—as from the more solemn 
lucubrations of well-you-know-who? Max, in 
opening a criticism of a stage version of Tell— 
“T do not like a novel in an illustrated edition ”— 
concentrated all there is to be said about the 
always disastrous attempts to transpose one 
medium into another. Anyhow, so large a pro- 
portion of the life of a regular dramatic critic is 
passed driving through Sloughs of mediocrity, 
interspersed with slums of trash, that he may 
well be forgiven—he should, indeed, he con- 
gratulated—for making what fun he can out of 
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"The New Statesinan and Nation, May 2, 1953 
_ the dismal nine-tenths of his journey. 


His 
rewards come with the periodic heights and 
when these arrived, Max responded in a 


_ different style. He used his irony brilliantly to 
_ keep Pinero in his place against colleagues who 
_: scattered their “ masterpieces” and against dons 


who, in inaugural addresses, collocated him with 


Aeschylus, Materlinck and Ibsen. But when so. 


truthful a play as Galsworthy’s Justice is sniffed 


at by his colleagues he writes magnificently in its . 


defence, even though by temperament he did 


not admire this kind of realism. At the time 
when he was practising (the first decade of this 


century) Ibsen was already old-fashioned and the 
dandy is, of course, an arbiter of fashion. “Ah 
those Ibsenite ideas, how quaint and tedious they 
have become! how little we care to hear them 
again! That is the dangerous thing about new 
ideas: they are old so soon”. What Max desired 
to see was the birth of “the drama of modern 
phantasy”—a movement which he hoped was 
heralded by The Admirable Crichton. That was 
a-single swallow. But the drama of. modern 


o phantasy was indeed being created in histories. 


Its creator was Bernard Shaw. Over G. B. S. 


Max confessed to wavering; but the wavering 
_. was only between the very highest praise and the 


highest.. 
But we come back in the end to the point 
from which we started. As an essayist, Max 


_ is delightful, as always: as a dramatic critic he 


is disappointing. . We do. not need to be stage- 


_ ~ struck to want to know more about contemporary 











acting and styles of production than we are given 
here.. The brief allusions to the players which 
often wind up dramatic notices have, he tells us, 
been cut. This is, perhaps, no great loss, although 
even these would -have served to remind us of 
what he was meant to be about. But Max’s aiti- 
tude towards actors is clearly summed up by his 
referring to them always as “ the mimes.” Doubt- 
less he would justify this by explaining that there 
is ne collective noun for them embracing both 
the male and the female; and it is quite true that 
it is. cluttering to,,have to refer continually to 
“actors and actresses.”” . But “ the mimes ” really 


~~ won't do. Anyone as sensitive to language as Max 


knows that its implications ate derogatory. 
T. C. Worsley 


ON READING A SOVIET NOVEL 


Will not the Local Party Secretary 

Prove that his. love of men’s not innocent : 

The heroine at last be blown off course 
By some base, gusty, female element : 

And the grave hero be eventually torn 

By a disgraceful infantile event ? 


No, in this world the good works out its course 
Unhindered by the real, irrelevant flaw. 

Our guilty ¢yes glaze over with ennui 

At so much honest purpose, rigid law. 

This is not life, we say, who ask that art 
Show mainly what the partial butler saw. 


And yet with what disquiet we leave the tale ! 
The mere appearance of the descending Goth, 
So frightful to a sedentary race, 

Made him invincible. It is not wrath 

That breaks up cultures but the virtues of 
The stupid elephant, the piddling moth. 
The threatened empire dreads its rival’s arms 
Less than the qualities at which it sneers— 


The slave morality promoted to- 
A way of life: naive, old-fashioned tears 


‘ Which once it shed itself by bucketsful 


In nascent. enn Tone Send Years 
: Roy Fuur 


CHARACTER IN SEARCH OF 
_ AN AUTHOR 


Fawcett. By Lievt.-Cor. P. H. 
Fawcett. Edited by BRIAN FAWCETT. 
Hutchinson. 15s. 


Colonel Fawcett stands there at the portals of 
his book (a collection of letters, log-books and 
tecords made by his ahr, son). wearing 
leggings and reefer jacket and fur cap, staring 
us straight between the eyes with a look that 
demands obedience, integrity and a healthy body ; 
he has a beard and fierce, moustaches and_he 


the dubious Major Pingle 
man successfully to the old 
“Tt had been comedy that I looked 
” Fleming wrote, and he had little 
y with the lost cities and the white 
Indians Xe Faweett’s dream. But somehow the 
comedy now is a little thin and dated, and it is 
ane $ romanticism that remains excitingly 
ive 
One is glad to read that Fawcett knew Rider 
who presented him with a black -basalt 
image said to have come from one of the lost 
cities and described by a psychometrist to whom 


Lib 
Fa 


two men, the novelist and the. explorer, met, at 
least one character in search of an author had 
successfully completed his quest. - Sir Henry 
Curtis, as far as I remember, had ‘no son, and 


- Allan Quatermain lost his at an early age, but 


surely if their author had been kinder to those two 
characters, this would have been the very way in 
which either of them would: have planned his 
final expedition. 


My eldest son, Jack, will accompany me on the 
next trip, and the third member of the party will be 


for a long time and therefore know little about his 

physical condition to-day, but Jack has the makings 

of the right sort. wo age A en rer gage 
and absolutely virgin in mind and body. He 

neither smokes nor drinks. Nor do I. 

One smiles a little at the traditional boy’s-book 
style, but it is with the affection one accords to 
“ Ballantyne the . brave.” “Please accept a 
copa of chicha, senores.” “‘ A large sounder of 
peccary had come across the river, chased by.a 
stealth of hungry jaguars.” ‘The style is rich, 
romantic, loose, but somehow through the 


quite have believed the whole story—of cannibals 
and buried treasures, poisoned arrows, strange 
lights burning for ever in old ruins, of serpents 
sixty feet long, and terrible barbarities in small 
frontier towns—we might sometimes have sus- 
pected exaggeration, if the truth of the narrative 
had not in a way been sealed and attested by 
death. The young Fleming made a joke out of 
the unreal dangers of the Brazilian jungle, the 
piranas that did not tear the flesh, the savages 
who never drew bow, but the silence of these 


ce Pace ene sranafinget mma a 
on the boundary of the wild; I have met them 
a -in Chiapas and Liberia—and I found 
ery moving too Fawcett’s account of the ghost 
ties at Mento Cnoien. 
When human beings are banned from a dwelling 
they inevita aie an a Seced oy ba 
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have lost much of it and do not impress in the game 
way. It is the places abandoned in 

that clutch most at the visitor’s heart. .... 

debris of a church I found the remains of what ; 

had once been the Bishop’s ceremonial chair. 

The objective of Fawcett’s last expedition :was 
Z—the great lost city reported by Francigco 
Raposo in the eighteenth century and never again 
discovered. To those who have visited Angkor 
which was only found in the nineteenth century, 
a city of temples so vast that four days are in- 
sufficient to allow one to inspect it properly, there 
seems no particular reason to doubt that equal 
marvels may remain buried in the Brazilian 
jungle. Men have died for far more extravagant 
dreams. Was there more sense in the polar 
quests ? One remembers Scott’s last letter from 

-his snowbound tent, and Fawcett’s final words 
from Dead Horse Camp deserve to be remembered 
with it. ~ 

Raleigh I am anxious about. He still has one 
leg in a bandage, but won’t go back. So far we have 
plenty of food, and no need to walk, but I am not 
sure how long this will last. There may be so little 
for the animals to eat. I cannot hope to stand up 

to this journey better than Jack or Raleigh, but I 

had to do it. Years tell, in spite of the spirit of 

enthusiasm. ... You need have no fear of any 
failure. ‘ 
GRAHAM GREENE 


HISS AND CHAMBERS 


The Strange Case of Alger Hiss. By Lorp 
* Jowrtt. Hodder & Stoughton. 20s. 


Alger Hiss is serving his prison sentence, but 
his case still fascinates and mystifies. It has been 
the subject of a Congressional investigation, two 
sensational trials and subsequent appeals, while 
the facts, the issues and the rumours have been 
rehearsed in a flood of articles, in two books by. 
observers and a third by Chambers himself. Yet 
anyone who reads the mass of evidence is bound 
to feel that vital questions remain unanswered 
and that the mystery remains unsolved. “I: 
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copies 
A Columbia Pictures Film anda . 3 
dramatisation for presentation on = 
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11th impression now on the press 
‘A novel of brilliant virtuosity.” THE TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


‘The handling of the narrative is masterly.” 
SCOTSMAN. 














‘The best story of the war at sea to have 
reached this reviewer not excluding The 
Cruel Sea.’ IRISH: TIMES. 


‘Mr.Wouk has a profound understanding of . 
the workings of the navy.’ BOSTON HERALD.  § 





JONATHAN CAPE'S 






should 


“IPT said that mydoubts had been alloyed 
sai 


‘This is not the jellpuaahat a la ry 
sympathy for Hiss or: distaste for Chambers, ‘but 
the verdict of a former Lord Chancellor, who has 
brought his legal experience to a careful review 
of all the testimony and the exhibits. 

Lord Jowitt, naturally enough, is careful to 


avoid any categorical claim that Alger Hiss was. 


the innocent victim of forgery and conspiracy, or 
that his conviction was irregular or improper. 
But he expresses his doubts so forcibly, and 
throws a new light on so many of the evi- 
dence—much of which, he says, “would have 
been regarded as inadmissible” in our own 


‘courts—that any honest reader of this book is 


bound to be infected by his misgivings. 


Hiss was convicted on the testimony of Whit-- 


taker Chambers, corroborated by three sets of 
documents—four memos in the handwriting of 
Hiss, a set of papers allegedly typed on the Hiss 
family Woodstock, and photographs of other 
documents (the Pumpkin Papers) extracted from 
the files of the State Department. If the story 


told by Chambers can be shown to be false, or if. 


some other explanation of the way those docu- 
ments came into the hands of Chambers can be 
given, then the case collapses. 

Now Lord Jowitt has no difficulty in showing 
that, Chambers perjured himself on several 
occasions, that his story—and some of the vital 
dates and allegations—changed as time went on, 
and that he was unable to produce any witnesses 
effectively to support it. Even if the evidence of 
Mrs. Chambers and of Edith Murray, employed 


by the Chambers in 1935-36, is: accepted com- 


pletely, it proves nothing more than that there 
was some association between Hiss and Chambers 
at that time—a point admitted by Hiss himself. 

Lord Jowitt uses the word “perjury” with 
reason : Chambers several times testified on oath 


after he had turned informer that he had no evi- : 
dence of any espionage activities and that he had : 


no official documents. He seems to have taken 
his. oath lightly, although he had become an 
Episcopalian in 1940 and 
was only after he was forced to defend himself in 


the libel action that he began to accuse Hiss of ; 
“=4| anything more than Communist sympathies, ' 
=| elaborated the story of the spy ring, and produced 
|| the now famous documents. 


His explanation of 
this was that he “wished to do as little injury as 
mapa and, by his earlier testimony, give his 
ellow-conspirators the chance to find the “kind 
of grace ” that had been vouchsafed to him. This 
excuse, as Lord Jowitt ‘points out, would sound 
more convincing if Chambers had not :already 


asserted, in 1946, that Hiss was engaged in work . 


“far more important and ” than mere 
espionage. It is hard to avoid Lord Jowitt’s con- 
clusion. 

. . that either he had told the most shocking lies 
to the House Committee in denying that he had 
any evidence of espionage, or that his later story 
was a 
difficulties of the libel action. 


This is only one of the many aspects of 
Chambers’s testimony on which Lord Jowitt casts 
scathing doubt. There is the early charge, with 
which the prosecution made no effort to proceed, 
that both Donald and Alger Hiss were dues- 
paying Communists. The “accusation against 
Donald Hiss completely broke down,” 


dues by Alger Hiss. This, Lord Jowitt suggests, 
is “the most extraordinary feature” of the case. 


‘If Alger Hiss had paid Communist dues, as. 
‘Chambers alleged on oath, then this would have ° 


‘been much stronger evidence than the tortuous 
attempt to buttress Chambers’s credibility by de- 


ductions about the transfer of the Ford car, the : 


purchase of another, and the gift of a rug from 
Rieahes to Hiss. Yet, astonishingly, 
was never questioned in court about this allega- 
tion, and he does not elucidate it in his auto- 
‘biography. If he was lying about this, then all 


I his testimony is open to the gravest. suspicion. 


a Quaker in 1941. It: 


complete fabrication to escape from the . 


and no: 
reference was made in the trial to the payment of . 


- The New Statesman and Nation, May 2, 1953. 


There are. many other points, apart from the. 


damning documents, about which Lord Jowitt 
‘asks pointed questions. But he deals especially 
with: one that, in following this case, I have 


always found one of the most difficult to square 


with the that Hiss was innocent. . 
On November 23, 1937, when Chambers was 
preparing to break out of the underground, he 
bought a new car and paid down $486. OF this 
sum, he claimed, $400 was given to him by Hiss” 


Now it is a fact that, on November 19, os with- ~ 


drew $400 in cash from his bank, lea ving very 
little in his account. His explanation was that 
he was preparing to move to a new house and 
needed the money for furnishings. But the 
evidence suggests that either. Hiss did give 
Chambers the money, or that Chambers was 
fantastically lucky in alleging that Hiss gave him 
such a sum at that date, only to find, when the 
Hiss account was later produced in court, that a 

similar sum tint: been withdriewn et the cise ae 
to support his story. Mr. Murphy, the prose- 
cutor, rightly made much of this. But, Lord 
Jowitt points out, Chambers was working closely 
with the F.B.I—on his own testimony he spent 
from 10.30 to 4.30 with F.B.I. agents, five days a 
week, for more than three months before the 
trial. This, first of all, “gives rise to the 


' suspicion that the witness is being ‘ coached’. 
’ Secondly, the F.B.I. had obtained access to the 


Hiss account in February, 1949. 


If they revealed to Chambers that Hiss had with- 
drawn. $400: only four days before Chambers 
purchased his new car, the significance . . . seems 
to me to disappear altogether. 


‘This, it is worth noting, is not the only item of 


evidence where there are signs that Chambers 
was “helped” to remember. 

But, of course, the case really rests on the docu- 
ments and the typewriter. Lord Jowitt does not 
take account of the research which the defence 
lawyers have done since the trial, and which they 


submitted. to support their petition for a new 


trial, whereby they seek to cast doubt on the 
authenticity of the Woodstock, and to show that 
forgery of the documents was technically possible. 
He does argue, however, that it is most unlikely 


-that the four handwritten memos were prepared 


for espionage purposes, and suggests that the 
explanation given by Hiss—that they were part 
of his normal office work—is far more convincing. 
He argues, too, that it is most unlikely that Hiss 
could have had access to. several of the “ Balti- 
more” papers. At least one of these came from 
the Far East section of the’ State Department, in 


which, internal evidence inditates; Chambers had- 
“source” so far undisclosed, and many . 


another 
more of them came from the Trade Agreements 


section, where Julian Wadleigh was admittedly" 


stealing documents and turning them over: to 
Chambers. Finally, Lord Jowitt considers. it 


highly improbable that Hiss, an intelligent man, __ 


would have been so bad an intelligence agent as 


. to leave his initials On documents turned over 


for photographing or to use his own typewriter 
to copy ts which might conceivably fali 
into the hands of counter-espionage agents. 

The documents in the case are crucial. If 
Chambers is shown to be lying about any one of 
them, then the “mute evidence” of others must 
be accepted with the greatest reservations. And 
I think that Lord Jowitt not only shows that the 
handwritten memos, at least, are more easily 
explained by the defence than the prosecution, 
but I am convinced that he proves Chambers was 
lying about the documents he claims to have 
received from Hiss when he was working for the 
Nye Committee—the “first act of treachery” 
Hiss is supposed to have committed. There is no 
evidence that these documents were secret, and 
there is no reason why Hiss should not have told 
the truth when he said that he gave Chambers 
these documents quite properly, for his story»és 
that he then knew Chambers as George Crosley, 
a free-lance journalist. 

Yet, if Chambers was lying about these non- 
important documents, why should he be believed 
about the more crucial and later ones? Could it 
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‘The New Statesman and Nation,‘May 2, 1953 


292 pp. 


A AL ET re 


From July 1941 until November 11944 Hitler 
wi private conversations at Headquarters 
to be taken and now the text, as 
annotated and preserved by Martin Bormann, 
his sinister confidant and secretary, is published 
in its entirety. 


HITLER’S 
TABLE TALK 


Every day, relaxed within his small circle, Hitler 
disclosed his real aims and plans and revealed 


unsuspected details of his childhood, early life, 
- and personal relations with many men and women. 


H. R. Trevor-Roper has written a brilliant intro- 

duction on The Mind of Adolf Hitler. 

* Authentic and therefore historically important.” 
Raymond Mortimer, Sunday Times. 


“ This fasci collection . . . the publishers use 


__ of the word ‘ unique *-is fully justified.” 


Economist. 
784 pp. ss: 30s. 
May 15 

Cyril Connolly 
IDEAS & PLACES 


Recommended by the Book Society. 
Essays and comments covering the ten years of 
Mr. Connolly’s . cian editorship of Horizon. 


Lali Horstmann 


NOTHING FOR TEARS 


Introduction by Harold Nicolson 


Eerlin 1945 is the apocalyptic setting for a re- 
markable German woman’s experiences between 


retreating Nazis and advancing Russians. 
‘228 pp. ; 15s. 


Penelope Sassoon 
PENELOPE IN MOSCOW 


A light-hearted yet informative record of everyday 
life in Moscow ; ing, restaurants, 

ballet and nightclubs. Mustrations by Eva Najman. 
160 pp. _ 12s. 6d. 


Fust Published 
Mary Richardson 
LAUGH A DEFIANCE 


“Polly Dick,” the Suffragette who slashed the 


‘famous Rokeby Venus tells her own exciting 


sory. 
bas document; ingenuous sped Shes. 7 BBC. 
2 s. 6d. 
In great demand 


TITO SPEAKS 


®F - «Os-undoubted authenticity describing the inner- 


most secrets of the Kremlin.” 
William Clark, B.B.C. 
472 pp. 21s. 


:S ; 
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16s. }. 








WILLIAM COBBETT 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT 
by M. L. PEARL 
With a Preface by G. D. H. COLE 
25s. net 
The occasion of this book was the acquisi- 
tion by Nuffield College of the very full 
collection of Cobbett’s writings amassed 
by Professor G. D. H. Cole. It is a com- 
bination of. bi y and bibliography, 
built round a fuller and more complete 
account of Cobbett’s voluminous —_ 


in both England and America, than has 
yet been given. 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE 
by W. P. BAKER 
HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
6s. net 
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THE FLAGELLANT 
OF ‘SEVILLE 


Paul Morand 


A vivid and richly detailed novel of a clash 
of loyalties in a Spanish family at the time 
of Spvsesapas 's invasion of their country. 

12s. «. 


A SHORT. LEASE 


Ernest Frost 


A distinguished new novel about “ the fuss, 
the fury, the expense ” of youthful infataa- 
tion, by the author of The.Dark Peninsula 
and The Lighted Cities. 12s. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL 
COOKERY BOOK 


Mario Lo Pinto 


Over 300 superb international recipes, old 
and new, from France, China, Hungary, 
Greece, etc., and an intimate guide to New 
York’s restaurants. Fully illustrated. 

12s. 6d. 


SJOHN LEHMANN LTDsext 
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FABER BOOKS 


European Communism 


FRANZ BORKENAU 

* First detailed history to appear of the Com- 
munist movement in Europe. Later chapters 
dealing with post-war years provide... 
invaluable data on the origins of present 
“peace” policy.’—Daily Telegraph. ‘ Should 
be compulsory reading for every statesman and 

~nmgegied sg Ed free world.’—w. J. BROWN : 

tme ‘Deeply interest and 
valuable book.’—Economist. re: 42/- 


Lost Trail FRANCIS CUNYNGHAME 
The true story of Klondike gold and A. Newton 
Treadgold, the man who fought for control. 
* Makes fascinating reading.’—PETERBOROUGH : 
Daily Telegraph. With 15 F scssaerapiie. 18/- 


The Malthusian Population 


Theory G. F. McCLEARY 
Dr. McCleary gives a non-technical account of 
the celebrated theory of Malthus formulated 
over 150 years ago and discusses to what extent 
it fits the facts that confront us now. 15/- 


Be Happier, Be Healthier 
GAYELORD HAUSER 
The wonderful new book by the author of 
world best-seller Look Younger, Live Longer. 
12/6 


The Great Palomar Telescope 


HELEN WRIGHT 

The full story of the giant 200” telescope on 

Mt. Palomar in California—the most powerful 

in the world—from its original conception to 

the day of dedication in 1948. With a chapter 
on the history of telescopes. 

28 photographs ne 16 diagrams. 12/6 


The Lady for Ransom 
ALFRED DUGGAN 
A new historical novel about the Normans in 
Italy and Asia Minor by the author of 
Conscience of the King and Knight With Armour. 
15/- 
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Everyone’s Book about the 
English Church _‘F. C. HAPPOLD 
A simple yet scholarly book containing all that 
people wish to know about the 
English church, from its history and organisa- 


tion to church ornaments and music. 
With 4 plates, 13 diagrams & drawings. 12/6 


On Learning the 
English Tongue VICARS BELL 


A fresh and intimate consideration of the nature 
of the English tongue, and of the ways in which 
one may learn to enjoy its treasures. 8/6 
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The Drawings of Parmigianino 
A. E. POPHAM 


The first book devoted primarily to Par- 
> rig life and works. Over half the 
drawings are roduced for the first time. 
* Likely to remain the standard work on the 
subject.’—Times Literary Supplement. 

With 82 drawings. 42jm 


Experimental Studies 
in Psychiatric Art 

E, CUNNINGHAM DAX 
An eccount of important experimental work 
“carried: out at Netherne Hospital in the use of 
painting and music in the treatment of mental 
; —— Many of the paticnts’ paintings are 
and the author's considerations of 
the effects of illness upon art, and of art upon 
illness; make the book one of general interest. 
With over 50 plates,| in colour, & diagrams. 18{- 
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‘be that these “legitimate” Nye Committee docu- 
gents were the only ones that he in fact ever 
received from Hiss? Could it be that the whole 
“espionage” story is a fabrication,.and that 
Chambers acquired these documents in some 
other way as, in his own words, a “life-preserver,” 
and that he only dragged them out and bolstered 
them with an elaborate story when he, and the 
members of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, were staring ruin in the face, and when 
the libel action threatened him. with 
disaster and possible criminal prosecution? And 
is it conceivable that Hiss would have pressed the 
libel action, merely having been called a Com- 
munist, if he knew that he had in fact given 
incriminating documents to Chambers in the 
past which would prove, not Communist sympa- 
thies, but treason? The reader of Lord Jowitt’s 
important book must answer such questions for 
himself. If he feels he can answer them with 
conviction, he will be on the way to solving the 
most puzzling case of this century. 

NoRMAN MACKENZIE 


THE SECOND SWAN 
Marie Corelli. By ErLEEN BIGLAND. Jarrolds. 18s. 


The storyteller’s gift is like that of the calculat- 
ing—boy, native, unpredictable and marvellous; 
not possessed by every novelist; not to be ac- 
quired or sustained by art; and certainly not to 
be under-valued. For those who hope, as we 
incline to do today, to find a clue to the phenome- 
non in the life of its owner, the story of Marie 
Corelli (1855-1924) which is now offered to us by 
Miss Eileen Bigland, provides a clearer instance 
even than that of her near-contemporary Ouida, 
the subject of Miss Bigland’s previous study. 
For there is a touch of genius about the earlier 
writer which complicates the picture, and makes 
her as fantastic as any of the creatures of her 
novels.. Marie Corelli, for all her ranging imagina- 
tion, was no exotic. Her chosen home, for the 


last twenty-five years of her life, was not 



























Were Things 
Really Like That? 


No period seems more distant, 
more perplexing—or more embarras- 
sing — than the immediate past. 
In OUR TIMES (21s.) Vivian 
Ogilvie has written a stimulating 
and amusing history of every-day 
life from Ig12 to 1952. The startling 
changes—in clothing and economic 
trends, in transport and recreations 
—are aptly caught in the numerous 
illustrations ; in fact, an entertaining 
book as well as a work of reference. 


Sentimental recollections also play 
their part in the attraction of 
CHILDREN’S TOYS Throughout 
the Ages (25s.) by Leslie Daiken 
who completes his study of children. 
at play begun in CHILDREN’S 
GAMES (18s.). The charm of the 
traditional toy, the reflection in the 
nursery of changing adult life, the 
intrusion of the mechanical age— 
these are a few of the fascinating 
aspects of a work which is at once a 
social history in miniature and a 
standard:work on an absorbing sub- 
ject for teachers, parents and the 
general reader. 
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Florence but Stratford-on-Avon. Five feet high, 
soulful, plump and “winsome” (a frequent cen- 
temporary adjective) her face, except for. its 
grimly determined mouth, the full-blown rose of 
a thousand charming picture postcards, she be- 
longs to the age that produced not only Dorian 
Gray but Mr. Pooter. _To combine the manners 
of the one with the morals of the. other was the 
peculiar triumph of her novels. . Miss Bigland, a 
vivacious writer, does not add substantially to the 
work of previous biographers; distinction is not 
her quality; but she tells her story with good 
humour, and the story itself is worth the reading. 

These facts have been obscured, for they were 
not conventional; but there is little doubt that 
Marie Corelli’s father was the Victorian journalist 
Charles “Mackay, at that time editor of The 
Illustrated London News, and her mother a young 
widow who six years later became his second wife. 
Returning from a sojourn in America, where he 
had been reporting on the Civil War for the New 
York Times, he collected the ten-year-old Mary 
(or Minnie) and her mother from their London 
lodgings and settled in a country house near Box 
Hill. The golden-haired, unchildlike child caught 
his interest, first as an amusement, then as an in- 
vestment. She was brought up to be a prodigy. 
Her first public appearance, in 1884, was as a 
concert pianist in a Harley Street drawing-room, 
where to an audience that included Swinburne 
and the American Ambassador, she played fifteen 
original “ improvisations,” composed as she went 
along; a notable performance. Her musical 
career did not last; her father had not cared to 
give her a technical background. But the taste of 
success remained; so did the need for money. She 
turned to writing. 

One must respect the scope, as well-as the Pre- 
Raphaelite detail of the work conceived in the 
Kensington back drawing-room. A manuscript 
facsimile in an earlier biography suggests that, 
like Stratford’s earlier swan, Miss Corelli never 
blotted a line. Onward flow the unfaltering para- 
graphs. The. Romance of Two Worlds (1886) 
deals with the after-life, and the mystical power 
of electricity; Vendetta (also published in 1886) 
is a Neapolitan melodrama; Thelma (1887), a tale 
of marital virtue | in a wild Norwegian setting; 
Ardath (1889), “a spiritual argument against 
atheism, materialism and Paulism,” sweeps us, by 
way of a Caucasian monastery, to ancient Baby- 
lon; Wormwood (1890), which is about absinthe- 
drinkers, returns us to the Parisian underworld. 
It was on the first of these that her publisher, 
George Bentley, wrote : 


I think it will be considered by some as the produc- 
tion of a visionary. The writer’s ecstatic descrip- 
tions are scarcely to be paralleled outside the 

Arabian Nights. What (he added) my prosaic 

nature cannot get over is the belief that a human 

being, highly endowed with electric power can, by 

simply willing it, send another human being liter- 

ally on a voyage to the Moon. 
This did not prevent him from placing the new 
author on his list. Of her remaining books, nearly 
thirty in all, the best known are The Mighty 
Atom (1896), an attack on “ Progressivist ” (that 
is, atheistical), education of children; and The 
Sorrows of Satan (1895), a Faust-story set in late 
nineteenth-century English high society. It con- 
tains also a number of thrusts at the literary world. 
The Fiend recommends his hero, an unacclaimed 
writer, to start a “high-class half-crown maga- 
zine,” to have the pleasure of rejecting his rivals’ 
manuscripts. 

The problems in her own life were not like 
those in her books. The chief of them came from 
her half-admiring relationship with the two surly 
and disappointed men, her father and half- 
brother, who resented the success that it was in 
their best interest to foster. Verses of both are 
to be found in The Stuffed Owl, though Charles, 
certainly the abler of the two, appears, too, I 
recall, in a post-Palgrave edition of the Golden 
Treasury. But her triumphs might have been of 
her own invention. In The Sorrows of Satan we 
find the phrase, as an advertisement to the hero’s 
book: “Ere long, everybody who is anybody will 
be compelled to read this remarkable work.” This 


(in 1889) called at her home and stayed two hours, , 


“TI recognise in you,” he said, “a great power to 
move the masses and sway the thoughts of the 
people; it is a wonderful gift, and mind you use 
it well . . There isa magnetism in your pen 
which will influence many.” At Homburg she 
caught the admiring eye of the Prince of Wales, 
and became his guest and friend. Queen Victoria 
desired to see each of her books as it appeared. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox splendidly knelt at her feet at 
their first and only meeting. Her failures were 
also those of success: arrogance, quarrelsomeness, 
folie de grandeur. The people of Stratford did 
not desire the second legend that she offered them, 
Yet her prestige in her day was not isi 
nor the fact that her novels are still in brisk cir- 
culation in public libraries. In her own life, 
though she was neither discreet nor self-effacing, 
she was respectable to the point of prudery; her 





illegitimate birth—even though her parents later. 


married—seemed to her not romantic but appall- 
ing; she chose, to the end, to describe herself as 
“adopted.” For all their exotic flavour, the moral 
tone of her books is unimpeachable; and it was, 
when allied with her unfettered imagination, her 
most valuable asset. A peculiar acclaim awaits the 
fictional or dramatic writer with a “message” 
who takes care to describe the sins that he casti- 
gates. For purity. . .. The phrase comes irresist- 
ibly to mind. Yet, wonderful to relate, ‘it is not 


the mid-century best-seller Miss Charlotte Yonge < 


that it recalls, but another as many years later— 
Mr. Michael ‘Arlen, 


Naomi Lewis 


EDWARDIAN ODYSSEY 


Cities and Men: An Autobiography Vol. L 
By Srr Harry Luxe. Bles. 25s. 

These are the reminiscences of a singularly - 
unwasted life. Sir Harry Luke’s parents lavished 
upon their only son the education almost of an 
eighteenth-century nobleman: not only Eton 
and Oxford but such long and continual spells of 
continental and transatlantic travel that he 
entered the public service equipped with altogether 
exceptional qualifications—a privilege for which 
he pays them a pious and just tribute. 

He records with gusto his early boyhood in 
the “ Austria Felix” of Franz Josef, with the 
Emperor driving about his capital, always in 
uniform, in a smart victoria and pair with the 
gilded wheel-spokes reservyed..for Habsburg 
sovereigns. There he began his schooling at the 
noble and princely Theresianum (which had 
educated—or rather instructed—young monarchs 


such as the Khedive of Egypt), passing thence to — 


the fascinating anomalies of Eton, followed by 
the sharp contrast of a year in the United States, 
and, again, of Oxford—where however hi 
outstanding memories would seem to be mainly 
of his journeys abroad. He wandered up and 
down “Old Europe”; watched Dom Carlos, 
King of Portugal, who “ could with a revolver 
shoot a playing card sideways,’’ and 
visited the burial-place of Catherine of Braganza 
at Belem, “‘ where it used to be the custom of 
British visitors to leave their cards on her tomb.” 
He attended in Naples the delirious first appeat- 
ance of Caruso. He explored Turkey, and he 
came early upon Cyprus; the love of his life. 
He describes with humorous and equal zest the 
Mevlevi dancing dervishes of Konia (now, alas, 
abolished save in Egypt), and the Metéora— 


the “ Mid-Air Monasteries.” of Mount Athos; — 


where the Archimandrite, fortified by an evening 


of the sour local wine and the rum provided by 9 


their guest, led his Chapter in roaring political — 
ballads, ane See to ake Nie eee 


and rimless top-hat, still smoking my cigar. ”. Theg 
narrative is 
wealth of story, unusual instruction, or whimsical — 
excursus. 

Sir Harry’s first official post—A.D.C. and 
Private Secretary to the Governor of Sierra 
Leone—started him on a course of independent 


throughout by an illustrative ; 
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- white man as being to feed, to protect, and to 
_ amuse the black man.” 








more than one illustration to a page, 
that “ assassin” is not deri 


in the plains of 


. of hawking 
 Laodicea ; of the starlit Waters of Daphne; 


while the score of the mournful melody of the 
Na‘uras—the giant 60ft waterwheels of . the 


STMT ichough reverent) Pidgin English verumm’ of 
_ the First Chapter of Genesis. 


Altogether, the book may be said to live 
challenging 


‘handsomely up to its ambitious and 
* title, and to awaken in the reader agreeable 


Gxpeceetions of ifs promised second and. third 
volumes. 


RONALD STORRS 


THE YOUNG IDEA 
Springtime. Edited by G. S. Fraser and Iain 
FLETCHER. Peter Owen. 12s. 6d. .- 
Springtime maybe, but not exactly the only 
pretty ring time ; and if this is the best blossom 


en the bough it’s a poor look-out for the fruit of 


| far as the forties, for of the two score and more 
poets collected here too many are names one has 


‘been meeting up and down similar anthologies 
and the little magazines for the past ten years and 
longer. It happens, fortunately, that the best 
or most promising poets represented here are, on 

the younger ones ; ‘though even so the 





























. be in great 


good translations, notably some of Miss 
Ruth Speirs’s of Rilke; and there are twelve 
pages of what is called “‘ poetic prose’: this is 
quite simply, as it always has been in English, 
a bastard, WALTER ALLEN 


NEW NOVELS 


of a Hero. By JoOcELYN ‘BROOKE. 
Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 
The Face Beside the Fire. By LAURENS VAN 
DER Post. Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. 
Bread from Heaven. By HENRIETTA BUCK- 
MASTER. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

All human souls, as we know, are of equal and 
infinite value in the eyes of Heaven; but the 
fact remains that some are more interesting to 
read about than others. It is greatly to the 
credit of Mr. Tilsley, therefore, that he has made 
so lively a novel out of what seems such unprom- 
ising material. Real gusto is required, for example, 
if conditions in the fruit and vegetable trade in 
1919 are to be described in such a way as to 
hold the reader’s interest ; and Mr. Tilsley has it. 
Few of the characters are likeable although the 
author—again this is a point to him—does not 
really dislike any of them: not one is significant. 
Yet Mr. “Tilsley dashes along for 448 densely 
printed pages, nosing excitedly into their hearts 
and minds like a terrier out for a country walk. 

There is nothing in the author’s point of view 
to offend comfortable lower-middle-class opinion. 
Jimmy the wide boy, the one that doesn’t get 
caught, who uses others and kicks them aside, 
comes the appropriate cropper after a brief, 
spectacular career. Herbert the mug, who is 
always kind and good, who is trapped into 
marriage with Florrie when she finds herself 
with Jimmy’s child, is left in his little suburban 
house at the end of the book, facing the future 
serenely and with all his homely wisdom unim- 
paired. Florrie learns to cease hankering for 
mink coats and telephones and will settle down 
to roast potatoes for the man she so cruelly 


wronged. 

Where. Mr. Tilsley really excels is in the 
description of office life : his account of that 
peculiar existence, with its jealousies, loyalties 
and humiliations, has the ring of absolute truth. 
Altogether” Heaven and Herbert Common is a 
warm-hearted and sentimental book, and should 
demand at the circulating libraries. 

Nothing could be farther removed from the 
ebullience of Mr. Tilsley-than The Passing of a 
Hero. Mr. Brooke writes a dainty, dessicated 
prose that oddly from time to time recalls the 
manner of Somerset Maugham. Nevertheless 
he too has succeeded in making a brick without 
much straw, or rather, out of straw that has 
already been used over and over again. It is 
just the story of the prep-school romance that 
peters out in later years which a certain kind 
of sensitive English author so dearly loves to 
write. Mr. Brooke has not been able quite to 
leave the prep-school behind: the scene where 
his idol reverberatingly breaks wind at the 
very moment when the headmaster is extolling 
him before the assembled school is worthy only 
of the restricted genius of Smith Minor. He 
would be well advised, also, to abandon the 
facetious capital letter as a literary device. In 
spite of all such drawbacks however the story is, 
surprisingly, a pleasure to read; and we hope 
now that no one will ever write it again. 

The Face Beside the Fire deals with a tangle 
of lives, one acting violently on the other, with 
Colonel van der Post always at hand to explain 
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THE FINAL 
SOLUTION 


The Attempt to Exterminate 
the Jews of Europe 1939.45 


By Gerald Reitlinger 


“In all my reviewing | have never had to 
review a book like this. It is likely to 
become a standard textbook on its grim 
subject. {t should be translated into Ger- 
man and made compulsory reading there.” 
A. L. ROWSE in The Daily Mail. 30/- 


Vallentine, Mitchell & Co., Ltd. 
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with avuncular sweetriess where each went wrong. 
The hero‘is a painter, whose wish and ability to 
paint dry up after an unwise marriage and who 
consequently takes to drink. Returning froma 
visit to his home in South Africa, he meets the 
woman of his dreams on board ship. The situa- 
tion, by no means uncommon in life, takes a most 
original turn in the book; for his wife’s solicitor 
is waiting at the harbour to tell him that the mar- 
riage must end. But before a new day can finally 
dawn, he has to make a spiritual journey back 
through the sufferings and resentments of his 
childhood ‘and cure his troubles by laying bare 
their cause. 

The book is written with many a purple patch, 
and its unreality-is heightened by the method of 
narration. The author tells it in the first person, 
as by a friend of the hero, and yet gives a full 
account of scenes at which the “I” is not present. 
It is not'a big point, but it has a confusing effect, 
and one“which adds to the mistiness of the whole. 
There are nice descriptions of the South African 
scene, and comments here and there suggest a 
shrewd appraisal of South African society.. One 
would have liked more. of. these and less of the 
Wayside Pulpit. 

Bread from Heaven is the story of two refugees 
from Europe who come to America and settle 
in a small town. One is a lad in his teens, the 
other a little boy whose arms have been blown 
off by a bomb. Both are frightened, suspicious, 
obsessed by the horrible things behind them, 
and utterly dependent on each other. The 
people of the town rcceive them in different 
ways, some being eager to help out of a vague 


.| general benevolence, others anxious to find fault, 


still others able to offer a real friendship and 
understanding. The author writes from a full 
heart and with the very best of intentions: but 
she does this in such a high-flown style and with 


a ee) overpowering an effusion of American senti- 


mentality that she rather defeats her end. 
Honor TRACY 


MARSHALL. AID 


Nineteen to the Dozen. By ARTHUR MARSHALL. 
Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 


Every Christmas we look forward, if to nothing 
else, to a review of girls’ school stories by Mr. 
What are the latest slang and 

gossip from that world ? Does the headmistress 
snap? Is there. a fellow-traveller in. the stinks 
lab ? (But is there a stinks lab ?) Do ponies still 
beckon ?. What about make-up, and Martians ? 
We rely on Mr. Marshall—more dauntless along 
these corridors than’ anyone since Pickwick—to 
keep us informed; and he doesn’t let us down. 

One of the Dumbleéford girls should perhaps be 
allowed to réview him, though in Nineteen to the 
Dozen he reverts only once to this favourite topic. 
This is very artfully kept to the last—“ Lament for 
Miss Brazil”: _dorm-feeds are being almost dis- 
covered, letters steamed -open,. messages helio- 
graphed to Huns from the Observatory window, 
Scootons-nous vite sets the tone. Ah, those were 
the days! However, they won’t presumably come 
back, and Mr. Marshall ends with a terrifying 
revelation of 1953. 

Before settling to Miss Brazil we have been 
treated to the Marshall method with Holmes and 
Watson; operatic heroines, and Mrs. Humphrey’s 


. etiquette books of the late Nineties... Each-of these 


is scholarly, urbane, protesting, a combination that 
with Mr. Marshall makes for wild fun. Quite 
irresistible is his exploration (“Ring For Our 
Boots”) of the grandeurs and miseries attending 
life at 221 Baker Street. 


A less devoted slave might well have found some 
of Holmes’s habits a little wearing to the nerves. 
The constant “ping” of the h ermic and the 
frequent snatches upon the violin (a Stradivarius, 
picked up in the Tottenham Court Road for fifty- 
five shillings) would perhaps have been bearable 
if they had been only idiosyncrasies. They were 
not. There were: the “weird and'-often mal- 
ordorous scientific experiments ” and, more alarm- 


ing, the “ occasional revolver practice within doors.” 
There were the “devouring of sandwiches at 


The New Statesman and Nation, May 2, 1953 


irregular hours” and the tendency to awaken 
Watson before. dawn on. frosty winter mornings: 
(insupportable, even if it meant a trip to Chisle-- 
hurst). There were the biting of the nails, the 


times when he “ran out and ran in,” the refusal ~ 


to make smiall-talk with the chatty Doctor, the. - 


clouds of the strongest shag tobacco. There 


horror -of horrors, a recital at the St. James’s Halt. o4 
fingers 


with Holmes “ gently | — his long, thin 
in time to the music.’ 


Who else does this half so perfectly as Mri 


Marshall ? Perhaps it is unkind and a little un-” 
practical to expect him to confine himself to the™ 
nice horrors of mock appreciation; but they are 


his terrain. He is at home, too, in a “water” off = 


the Rue de Rivoli, locked in and uttering such 
pearls of the French conversation book and of.- 


French poetry as will inappositely secure, he . : 


hopes, his -release. He is excellent on food, 
English food in particular. He is good on mess- 
rooms and clubs; less good on actors, soldiers. 
coming back, suburbs, unhappy marriages, where 
he shifts his ground to the short story. Here, 


affronting life, he behaves almost too well—— 


daren’t wink; and without the cultured. wink 
is Marshall himself ? G. W. STONIER 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Shakespeare: His World and His Work. By M. Ms 
Reese. Arnold. 36s. 

In some of the great houses of England your half- 
crown now earns you the services of a succession of. 
guides ; each stays put in his own section of the build-: 
ing, and when you have heard one out you follow the. 


arrows to the next. To Shakespeare—the largest of all. 
English mansions—the same technique has been =< + 
applied, arid in such a work as the Cambridge Com-. - _ 


panion to Shakespeare Studies the reader is passed on 
from guide to guide more than a dozen times. Even. 
with good team-work this is a bumpy. progress, like . 


that of a football in the hands of a fast-moving three-.. 


quarter line. In the present volume, Mr. Reese makes 
himself responsible for the smooth conduct of the 


whole vastly informative tour. ‘The same voice tells-. 


us that the population of Elizabethan Norwich was 
15,000, that Thomas Kyd’s poetry is most pleasing: 
when his touch is lightest, and that Shakespeare makes~- 
no mention of the otter, the squirrel and the nightjar. 

But although the scope of the book is encyclopaedic, 
covering the whole field of ‘Shakespeare scholarship’ 
and criticism except in its most technical recesses, 
Mr. 


Reese has not produced an encyclopaedia.” 
. Admirably indexed as his book is, it will no doubt be 





much consulted by those required to show knowledge’: © 


and appreciation of the dramatist upon set occasions. ” 


But the disinterested lover of Shakespeare who takes © 


it up is likely to read it through as a balanced and 
integrated survey of its large and complex subject, ~ 
conveyed in a consistently lucid and agreeable exposi- 
tory prose. It may be doubted, indeed, if there is a 
better comprehensive work on Shakespeare upon the 
same scale ; and it is the more stimulating for being 
one man’s-achievement and one mian’s view. 


A Country of Memorable Honour. By THomas — 


FirBANK. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


Thomas Firbank, walking through Wales to write ’ 


his “‘ guide to the understanding of the Welsh’ people,” 
began wisely in the: North. There the Man who 


» 


De. ce 


Bought a Mountain—and even, for a while, farmed it—~ 


was, as he explains, “‘ not altogether just another. 


bloody visitor.” His descriptions of the Wales of » 


slate-quarries, reafforestation, and pedigree grass, > 
interlaced with excursion trips into Welsh history, 
are lively enough, and the characters entertaining : 

Clough Williams-Ellis, for instance, with his carefully 
constructed ruin, and the logical lady who always 
knelt for that popular prayer “ God Save the King.” ' 
But on moving South, his sympathy waned. The 


beauty-spots—understandably, perhaps—embarrassed ~ 


him ; the hotels had annoyingly “ allowed in another 


ORE. EER EN Te Pe oF 


BUTT 


type ’’ of tourist. .And when, inspired by the history ~ 


books. and the furious Welsh opposition to hydro-: 


electric power schemes, he investigated Welsh Nation-« » 


alism, he found it—alas |—“ as much anti-English as 
pro-Welsh.”’ But “ what,” he challenged, “is wrong — 
with Imperialism ?”’ 
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the star of Winchester and Oxford, has come down to 
_ earth, and found his long home in a book of reference.. 
is surprising, almost, how little of him has 
a thrill, Of course the a priori genius, the 
ees 6 Oionantens nd Felted 
ee ee ee 
and quite uninterested in reality. There is a 
, therefore, that one can’t expect of him. 
ip uaiehar a Soe Seciele teh dhe cin volon— 
might have them more abundantly ; and what 
Si liecincs dah coed views ta joss dee sigionens of his 
'— imspiration. Nothing could be more tenuous and 
fom It is as though the famous Morfydd had been 
“given”? him—and he had got it somehow wrong ; 
eet, Shotats net aul eight; it still has a unique 
_ enchantment. Then, a few pieces are more tentatively 
_ charming; and after that. comes a great bulk of 
' schoolboy verse, the kind he never ceased to write. 
ss nga ae ot atten gag ale atari 
ls -mhtee of tex ealeapieed. It may be urged that 
Taciceske scading te ta itslf 0 biighe, and in « way 
- it is, But in another, one becomes attuned; one 
drifts into affection for the sad young man, and interest 
jn the human flavour, . 
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at whether it be the base (gin, whisky or 
MAS | Tum) of the “ modifiers ” (vermouth, lemon or lime 

: juice) or flavourings such as absinthe, nothing but the 
rite _ best ingredients will work the trick and save the 
le,” _ hangover. . oe — and correctness he 
who - _ withholds his bi from concoctions in which 
it—~ i cc saice ts tei aian cook, sak tee 
ther « whose are a deadly assortment of liqueurs 
; Of calculated to make hideous the morning after. There 
ass," are,.im fact, only three cocktails—their bases- being, 
ory, | ‘Tespectively, gin, whisky and rum, plus the “ Sidecar,” 
ng: + @ brandy-based variant of a rum cocktail. If the 
ully _ © shaking of these four be mastered, and Mr. Embury’s 
vays : | eta gong soho elie ager the pioneering 
ag.” | 4 with added shades and 
The ST alias Gite eal thatgechehiy <ttiobt tants sin: 
ssed Mr. Embury’s book was written with the American 
ther 3 but his sound advice holds good 
tory. for English cocktail mixers, even though they, alas, 
dro-:* can-have recourse only with some trouble and great 
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h as perfect “ Daiquiri Fed 








Week-end Competitions 
No. 1,210 


Set by John Galloway 
Contemporary poéts, let it be imagined, were 
invited to submit Prize Poems celebrating the Open- 
ing of this year’s Royal Academy. The usual prizes 
are offered for not more than sixteen lines from the 
prize-winning Poem. (Authorship to be duly attri- 
buted). Entries by May 12. 





‘RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,207 


Set by Thomas Tusher 


The usual prizes are offered for a 150-word 
comment on the Russian volte-face by any one of 
the following pairs: Dr. Johnson and Voltaire, 
Burke and Tom Paine, Talleyrand and Cobbett, 
the older and the younger Wordsworth, or George 
Orwell and R. Palme Dutt. 


Report by Thomas Tusher 

On the whole this was a very thin entry. Where 
was * Talleyrand, where was Cobbett, where were 
Burke and Paine? Despairingly I turned from one 
Johnson-Voltaire. exchange to another. I’d_ been 
hoping for fierce ding-dong dialectic, withering 
sarcasm, blast and counterblast, perhaps even for 
an imaginary conversation Landor-fashion. In 
fact most competitors were content with a simple 
expression of opinion mildly couched in the accents 
of Gough. Square or Ferney. Both Doctor and 
Sage seemed very much below form on this occasion. 
E. W. Fordham neatly paraphrased Gibbon : “ Voltaire 
(aside): Fai trouvé Pours !—and R. W. Gool made 
a gallant attempt at Orwell and Palme Dutt. There 
were no other incidental fireworks worth quoting. 

First prize of three guineas to H. J. R., a guinea 
and a half each to Frank Dunnill and Elaine Morgan, and 
a consolation prize of half a guinea to E. Held for 
a brilliant half entry. 


VOLTAIRE 
Mon Ingenu n’y comprend rien! “Si ces gens 
4 qui on fait grace sont innocents on eit tort de les 
mettre en prison, s’ils sont coupables on a tort de 
les libérer—surtout les médecins. I] est bon de temps 
en temps de tuer des médecins, non pas pour encourager 
les autres mais pour un peu les morts. Peut-étre 


en Russie les vengerait-on micux en tuant tous les | 


bourreaux mais, enfin, i] faut laisser quélqu’un au 
Kremlin.” = 
Dr. JOHNSON 
They may do as they please at home, I shall still 


- mistrust them abroad. Tf two men pull 


contrary 
ways on a rope and one let go his end, the other is the 
victor. But he may be on his back in the mud. I 
wish that may not be our case with the Russians 
and, if it be, I wish we may be on our feet again before 
they have picked our pockets. H. J. R. 


THe OLDER AND YOUNGER WORDSWORTH 
Y.W.: My heart leaps up to see, forsooth, 
A Peace-kite in the sky. 
So, once, did mine. To tell the truth, 
I can’t remember why. 
Was it perchance the simple hope 
That men, unbound by King or Pope, 
Might dwell at length in peace ? 
I scarcely know. My years increase : 
It was some time ago. 
Was it the e’er recurring Theme, 
Renewed in recent days 
By voices strange, as in a dream, 
That all men walk—although they seem 
To move in different ways— 
Towards a single Goal ? 
I cannot say. The years unroll 
So fast I don’t recall ; 
But t’was not, as I ween, a thing 
Political at all. 
Perhaps it was the song they sing 
Within the Kremlin now, 
Of Liberty for one and all, 
And equal Rights for Great and Small . . 


O.W.: 
Y.W.: 


O.W.: 
Y.W.: 


O.W.: 


Y.W.: 
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Company Meeting 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
_ COMPANY LIMITED 


RESULTS OF 1952 GIVE REASONABLE 
CONFIDENCE AND HOPE. 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Mr. F. A. Bates, Chairman of the Company, in a 
statement to stockholders for submission at the 
seventy-sixth annual meeting to be held on May 20 
says :— 

“We are a team of many thousands—with our eyes 
looking seaward for our living and our trade—with 
our hearts in the science of ships and:in the art of 
their operation.” These words from my 1948 state- 
ment were never more true than to-day. - It is team- 
work which remains the finest aid to our Company’s 
navigation, at sea and in finance, and I thank all for 
their part. 

Surpliss at £3,624,648 is £273,000 higher than in 
1951 after including £4,557,691 for taxation, itself 
£864,000 higher. The results give reasonable confi- 
dence and hope. Though costs have been swelling 
all services have had some success. The surplus is 
higher than 1950, considered a peak year, but the 
1950 results were earned with less tonnage and 
competition. 

Taxation allowances provide insufficient to pay for 
renewal of ships, a grave matter for our country and 
ened shipping, and the future of our tonnage is being 

ered by the impossibility of setting aside 
pers for replacement. General reserves are in- 
creased to £31,528,000, a rise of £2,520,000. The 
figures are large, but it is questionable if they are 
large enough when replacement is considered. Total 
dividend proposed: is 16 per cent. and the carry 
forward is £1,253,888. 

Our shipbuilding is proceeding smoothly; the only 
aspect which contiriues to cause concern is the 
growing cost of construction. The first of three new 
ships for ‘Mediterranear trade, it is hoped, will begin 
service this summer, « Of the two new large ships for 
our Ganadian service, the keel of the first has been 
laid and. that of. the second is expected to be laid 
in June. The Port and Brocklebank Lines each have 
three fast ships bui ‘Estimated shipbuilding 
obligations amount to £15,425,000. 

The ships of the Group had a busy Pa they 
steamed 3,869,000 miles, carried 3,160,000 freight 
tons, and over 270,000 passengers. In the North 

tlantic; prospects : for passenger traffic during~the 

tion season are good.. World trading: condi- 
tions affect our cargo business in varying ways. In 
the North Atlantic, outward cargoes are good, but 
there is a shortage homeward. The same applies in’, 
the India, Pakistan and Ceylon trades, but in the 
Australién and New Zealand the reverse is the case. 
With such varying conditions it is difficult to fore- 
-_ result$.4 Fluctuations in commerce can be sudden 
and growfrig ‘crops and increased production” could™ 
improve cargo conditions generally. 

We are an island people. It is therefore natural 
that we Bhould* look ever seaward and far 
our living and trade. Without British merchant 
shipping we would continue 1o look in vain. In al 
operations the Cunard Company has continued 
tending old ties of friendship and forging new ones 
throughout the world. It is in such spirit of friend- 
ship and in continuing endeavour to give the service 
it inspires that the mainspring of Cunard fortunes 
rests, 








PEACE...? 


J. B. FIGGINS, 
R. PALME DUTT and 
QUZASTOR 


discuss the prospects in articles entitled 

““May Day and the Fight for Peace,’’ ‘D-Day 

vd Peace,’’ “‘Calendar of Peace Moves,”’ 
all in the May 
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O.W.: And equal heights for short and tali! - 
You’re too ambitious, I’m aftaid : 
It was, as I recall, a Maid; 
Communing with a Cow. 
Frank DUNNILL 


GEORGE ORWELL AND R. PALME DuTT 

@.: . . . but how do you reconcile this enthusiasm 
with your eulogies of Stalin? Naturally we feel some 
bewilderment. 

D.: Call it “consternation.” The capitalists, 
postponing their inevitable collapse by frenzied 
armaments-drives, cringe terror stricken lest. their 
hypocritical lipservice to peace might— 

O.: “ Attack—never defend”: the old tactics! 
But J’m not the State Department. About that 
volte-face ? 

D.: It isn’t a. defence you want—it’s a General 
Confession. Because you were shackled by bourgeois 
morality, you imagine we are all ashamed of our 
beliefs. After Presidential elections, when America 
returns to what passes there for sanity, do her lackeys 
demand explanations of all the anti-British campaign 
speeches ? No, they rush to lick the President’s—— 

O.: Meaning Russia, too, needed to return to sanity? 
Be careful: analogies betray too much. 

D.: You mean, as that decadent allegory: of yours 
betrayed the conviction that the ruling classes are 
as superior to the workers as man to the horse? ... 

ELAINE MorGAN 
VOLTAIRE 

When Candide had recovered himself a little, he 
began to reason upon his new-won liberty. He 
enquired into the cause and effect and the sufficient 
reason that had induced Malenkov to grant him 
political amnesty. He took it into his head that since 
he had freedom he would be allowed to walk, talk, 
make love, count his toes—and consequently spend 
the rest of his days in unstinted idleness. 

The same day he ventured to repeat these laudable 
designs aloud before a mixed assemblage. His 
harangue lasted several hours; the listeners, who 
appeared to entertain a strong inclination for the art 
of speech, never once clapped, yet all seemed thunder- 
struck by the force of his logic. When he had ended, 
a gentleman of the M.V.D. congratulated Candide 
by playfully tapping his head with a 70lb. ‘sledge 
hammer and selling his carcase-to a medical student 
for 1 kopeck. 

E. HELD 





CHESS: The Hentera of Greed 
No. 187 


“ Over-confidence ” may be the kinder term; but 


whatever we call it, most of us have some bitter 





win” and actually to draw a draw, but it is most 


* difficult to refrain from trying to win what really is 


(and ought to be) a draw. Take this position reached 
by Yates (White) against Alekhine at Kecskemet, 1927. 


’ It is quite clearly a draw, and Alekhine indeed had 


offered it a move or two earlier. But Yates, having 
a = won his great opponent’s 
Queen against a couple of 
pieces earlier in the game and 
still flushed with the glory 
of the brilliant little combina- 
tion that did the trick—Yates 
was, psychologically, in no 
condition to accept a draw. 
— 3 He could still have had it a 
— : couple of moves. later by 
connealiabens his. Queen, -but after K-Kt2. he was 
doomed, even though it still was a most difficult (and 
highly instructive) ending for Alekhine to win. 


(36) P-Kt3._R-Q5!_ (56) K-BI Kt-K3 
(37) P-R3. ss R-KBS! (57) G-Kt3.- P-B4 
(38) K-Krt2? RxP (58) Q-Kt4ch R-B4 
(39) Q-Q3 R-Q5 (59) K-Kt2 P-KKt4 
(40) Q-R6 R-Q2 (60) P-B3 P-KR4 
(41) Q-B4 R-B2 (61) K-B2. K-B3° 
(42) Q-Kt4 R-B4 (62) K-KI1_ P-Kt5 
(43) Q-K4 K-B2 (63) K-B2  Kt-Kt4 
(44) Q-Kt7ch R-B2 — (64) P-KB4  Kt-K5ch 
(45) Q-Q5  K-K2 © (65) K-Kt2 PxP 
(46) Q-K4 Kt-Q5 (66)PxP P-RS5 
(47) P-QB3> Kt-K3 _ (67) Q-Q4ch K-K3 
(48) Q-Kt4ch R-B4 _ (68) @-R8_ ~—P-R6ch 
(49) Q-QR4 R-R4 (69) K-R2.. Kt-B3! 
(50) Q-Kt4ch Kt-B4 (70) Q-QKt8 R-Q4 
(51) Q@-Kt4 K-B2 = (71) Q-B8ch K-B2 
(52) Q-B4ch K-B1 (72) K-Kt3 K-Kt3 
(53)Q-R2 R-R5 (73)Q-B6 R-Q7! 
(54) K-R3.  K-K2 (74) K-R4 _—s— P-R7 

' (55) K-Kt2  R-R4 = (75) K-Kt3.__- K-R4! 


If the Kt is taken P-R8(Kt!) mates. Yates duly 
resigned. Here—Lasker-Schiffers, Nuremberg, 1896 
—is another warning example of the sad — in 
store for him who refuses to — —, 
accept a draw from a world 
champion while the drawing 
is good. Schiffers could have 
had it at once by (1)... K-B3, 
(2) Rx P, R-R5 ch, (3) K-Kt3, 
BxP, (4) KtxB, K-Kt3., 
But he banked on his passed 
pawns. He could still. have = 
had a draw by playing —— 
(5) ... R-KB1, instead of stil shes sandal Ke. 
Thereafter he was doomed. This is what actually 
happened. 
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(5) R-R7 P-Kt5? (9) RxB K-Ktl 
(6) P queens ch:'K x Q (10) R-Kt7 ch K-Bi 
(7) K-B6 B-Ktl (11) R-Kt7 R-R1 
(8) R-K7! B-R2 (12) R-B7 ch 


and Black was inevitably mated in a few moves. 


This week the 4-pointer for beginners is a game- _ 
position which occurred in the championship of — 


Wisconsin, U.S.A. How did White triumph neatly — 
in @ matter of three moves? — 


A:Y. 195 
— mes sind B—a 5-mover—is one of the 


know it, the others may find 


points ; moreover, this grace- 
ful piece may well whet their 
appetites for the fine art of 
the problemist. C—White 
to draw—is a Russian prize- 


winner, a most lnbensating endgame study, well worth __ 


7 ladder-points. 


B: Plachutta 1859  C:A.S. Gurvitch 1931 





Usual prizes. Bastics is May il. 





‘REPORT ON COMPETITION 


Set April 11 
phi, (1)... QxP ch. (2) KxQ, R-RS ch. (3) PxR, 
Bb oa "P-K4, BxP. (2) P-B6, BxP. (3) P-K6, Px KP. 
(@) Pe 2)... PxP. (3) P-K6,PxKP. (4) P-06. 
but (2) "P-K6? is refuted by PxP (3) P-B6o, Px Q. 
(4) Px P, P-Q5 ch. 
C: (1) R-Kt7 ch, K-Q3! (2) B-Kt3 ch, KxP. (3) BxR}, 
BiG PR, Utmeke Gene 
-Kt6. » Kt-Q6. -Kt : 
Kr , ! Oo Re'ke ch, K-B7.. (11) R-B3ch !, KxR. (2 
tc. 


K etc. 
(1) R-QKt8? is refuted by (1) . . . Kt-B4 ch, followed by 
7 


if (1) - K-Ql.. (2) B-R4 ch, etc. 
if (7) . Kt-R7._ (8) R-Kt3 ch, Kt-B6. (9) Rx Kt ch, 
etc. or (8) . . . K-B5. (9) R-Ktl, Kt-B8. (10) B-B4. 


Many competitors stumped by C, others dropped a 
point or two by ‘failing to see ‘the subtleties of Black’s 
5th and 9th moves. Among them (along with all our 
other cracks) was J. R. Harman whose 15-year-old 
son Michael evidently would not “tell Dad.” Being 
the only one to turn in a perfectly complete solution 
he has well earned the undivided first prize. The 
consolation prize will be added to next week’s fund. 





expericnce of that great danger of over-reaching (1) R-KRI1 (3) K-B5 B-K3 ch Non-Londoners’ 5th majority move O-O. Londoners 
oneself. It may not be easy sometimes to win “a (2) K-Kt5 P-R3 ch (4) K-Kt6 R-QBI 5th due by May 6. ASSIAC 
Week-end Crossword No. 46 "ACROSS 26. Where there is a line of 18. Coins with legends? (7). 
Prizes: Three book tokens of 10s. 6d. for the first correct 1, Nations showing hesitation drinkers? (6). 20. Stores do in dresses (7). 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword 46, N.S. N., in the matter of war prisoners 27. Avoid first teams and then 21. Flattened at the poles (6).: 


Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on 12th May. 


classics, and while our 
problem-addicts are boundto 





0 am 8 “5 G 7 
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1 

i is 
14 5 6 
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21 
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a7 











(6). 


back the favourite (8). 








it hardly overrated with 6 “4 


24. A professional in an article 

4. Frowns of serious experts(8). 28. Solemn place (6). of clothing (5). 
9...Mounts like a. centipede ? . . SET-SQUARE 

(6). DOWN 
10. Right of patronage (8). 1. = —_ aga may not 
12, Fair shone the creator (9). we Solution to No. 44 

= 2. Expectant singers? (5). 
- 13, Boast one is the son of 
Odin (5). 3. Morsel the Chancellor pro- 
ot ! duces by magic ? (6). 
14, A blow for a detective (4)- 5. She was one of his subjects 
16. Take great pains about split- (5, 7). 
"ting (10). 6. The brilliance of a satellite 
18. An old relic perhaps gets (8). 
- Found a single female (10). 7, Where there is one who also 

19. The taste of a period of leads at the beginning (5, 4). 

great culture (4). 8. Wreck of the devil (7). 
22. He has it taped perhaps (5). 11, The place of freedom in 
23. An easel is almost enough America (12). < 5 44 

for this pub entertainer (9). 15, Found in a night nursery? __  RIZEWINNERS to No. 48: 

: 3 ; (9). rEg L. Bush (East Horsley), Miss 
25. Moving the arms mainly for ; . N. Leggatt pore a | 
, playing the violin (8). 17. Inhabited satellites (3, 5). Y: Wendon (London, N Be 
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